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NELSON’S PATENT OF PEERAGE. 
Some reference has been made in ‘N.& Q.’ 
to my being in possession of the patent of 


nobility creating Horatio Nelson a peer. It/| 
is perhaps just as well that I should send to | 
*N. & Q’ a copy of this document. It is, I) 


understand, the authority to the Lord Privy 
Seal to aflix the Great Seal to the patent 
itself, which is doubtless in the possession of 
the Nelson family. 

The document is engrossed on parchment, 
and endorsed :— 

“To Our Right Trusty and Right Wel-beloved 
Cousin and Councillor John Earl of Westmorland 
Keeper of Our Privy Seal. Sir Horatio Nelson K.B. 
Creation of Baron.” 

The front of 
follows :— 


the document reads as 
By The King. 
Right Trusty and Right Wel-beloved Cousin and 
Councillor We Greet You well and will and com- 
mand that under our Privy Seal (remaining in Your 
Custody) You cause these Our Letters to be directed 
to Our Chancellor of Great Britain Commanding him 
that under our Great Seal of Great Britain (in his 
Custody being) He cause these Our Letters Patent 
to be made forth in form following George the 
Third by the Grace of God &c. To All Archbishops 
Dukes Marquesses Earls Viscounts Bishops Barons 
Knights Provosts Freemen and all other Our Officers 





“* Misicks’’ — Shakespeare and the Musical | 








Ministers and Subjects whatsoever to whom these 
Presents shall come Greeting Know Ye that We 
of Our especial Grace certain Knowledge and meer 
Motion Have Advanced Preferred and Created Our 
Trusty and Wel-beloved Horatio Nelson Knight of 
the Most Honorable Order of the Bath Rear Ad- 
miral of the Blue Squadron of Our Fleet to the State 
Degree Dignity and Honour of Baron Nelson of the 
Nile and of Burnham Thorpe in Our County of 
Norfolk and him the said Sir Horatio Nelson Baron 


| Nelson of the Nile and Burnham Thorpe aforesaid 


Do by these Presents Create Advance And Prefer 


| and Wee have Appointed Given andGranted And by 


these Presents for Us Our Heirs and Successors Do 
Appoint Giveand Grant unto him the said Sir Horatio 


| Nels 2 f; Sts Sti } TT; 
Rev. Dr. Sewell — Beaumont and Fletcher : Folk - lore | Nelson the Name State Degree Stile Dignity Title 
/and Honour of Baron Nelson of the Nile and of 


Burnham Thorp aforesaid unto him the said Sir 


lawfully begotten and to be begotten Willing and 
by these presents Granting for Us Our Heirs and 
Successors that the said Sir Horatio Nelson and his 
Heirs Male aforesaid and every of them sueces- 
sively may bear and have the Name State Degree 


| Stile Dignity Title ¢ -of Bar ae 
” University —Biake and Coleridge | gnity Title and Honour of Baron Nelson of 


the Nile and of Burnham Thorpe aforesaid And 
that they and every of them successively may be 
called and stiled by the Name of Baron Nelson of 
the Nile and of Burnham Thorpe in Our County of 
Norfolk And that he the said Sir Horatio Nelson 
and his Heirs Male aforesaid and every of them 
successively May in all things be held and deemed 
Barons Nelson of the Nile and of Burnham Thorpe 
And that they and every of them succes- 
sively and respectively may Have Hold and 
Possess a Seat Place and Voice in the Par- 
liaments and Public Assemblies and Councils of Us 
Our Heirs and Successors within Our Kingdom of 
Great Britain amongst other Barons as Barons of 
Parliament and Publick Assemblies and Councils 
And also that he the said Sir Horatio Nelson and his 
Heirs Male aforesaid may enjoy and use and every 
of them may enjoy and use by the Name of Baron 
Nelson of the Nile and of Burnham Thorpe afore- 
said all and singular the Rights Privileges Pre- 
heminences Immunities and Advantages. to the 
Degree of Baron in all Things duly and of right 


| belonging which other Barons of this Our Kingdom 


of Great Britain have heretofore honorably and 
quietly used and enjoyed or as they do at present 
Use and Enjoy Lastly Wee Will and by these 
Presents for Us Our Heirs and Successors Do Grant 
to the said Sir Horatio Nelson that these Our Letters 
Patent or the Inrolment thereof shall be sufticient 


| and effectual in the Law for the Dignifying Invest- 


ing and really Ennobling him the said Sir Horatio 
Nelson and his Heirs Male aforesaid with the Title 
State Dignity and Honour of Baron Nelson of the 
Nile and of Burnham Thorpe aforesaid and that 
without any Investiture Rites Ornaments or 
Ceremonies whatsoever in this behalf due and 
accustomed which for some certain Reason best 
known to Us Wee could not in due manner do and 
perform Any Ordinance Use Custom Rite Ceremony 
Prescription or Provision [word undecipherable] or 
used or to be had done or performed in conferring 
Honours of this kind or any other Matter or Thing 
to the contrary thereof Notwithstanding Wee will 
also &c. Without Fine in the Hanaper &. In 
Witness &c. Witness &c. And these Our Letters 
shall be your sufficient Warrant and Discharge in 
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this behalf Given under Our Signet at Our Palace 
of Westminster the Sixteenth day of October In 
the Thirty Eighth Year of Our Reign. 
Exan' 
W" Hexry HIccen 
Dep’. 

The document is stamped with two blue 
stamps, and on the back a royal monogram 
under a crown and letters 54. O. G. KR. It 
bears a seal with a coat of arms and the 
following inscriptions: GEORGIUS HI. D. G. 
MAG. BR. FR. ET HIB, REX FIDE ET (word 
undecipherable) ; and inside HONI SOIT QVI 
MAL Y PENSE. 

The document was purchased, more than 
thirty years ago, with others relating 
to certain Cheshire peerages, ey., Lord 
Alvanley, by your frequent contributor my 
late father, Thomas Hughes, of Chester, 
F.S.A., and has ever since been in his or 
my possession. 

T. Cann Hucues, M.A., F.S.A. 

Lancaster. 


. 


MAGDALEN COLLEGE SCHOOL AND THE 
“DNB. 
(See 10° 8. iv. 21, 101, 182, 244, 364.) 
Tue adverse criticism of one under sixteen 
years of age, who had spent but fourteen 
months in College as an undergraduate, 


would generally deserve to be disregarded. | 


But when the boy, whose brief sojourn at 
Magdalen was varied by frequent absences, 


developes into the master of a majestic prose | 
style, his impressions cannot be so lightly | 


put aside. Edward Gibbon’s chief justifica- 
tion for dragging the “monks of Magdalen” 
before the bar of history would appear to lie 
in the weak ‘Vindication’ of the College 
made by James Hurdis, Professor of Poetry, 
in answer to the greater writer’s attack. The 
stately somnolence of Waynflete’s foundation 
at this period is practically admitted. To 
Gibbon’s complaint that the fourteen months 
of his stay in Oxford were ‘‘ the most idle 
and unprofitable of my whole life,” Hurdis 
replies with elaborate abuse of the author of 
*The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,’ 
and with the remark, “It was Magdalen 
College which returned him into the hands 
of his friends, as fitter for the society of 
the School than that of the College” (vide 
Gibbon’s ‘ Memoirs,’ ed. G. Birkbeck Hill, 
1900, pp. 48, 50, 53-73; ‘Reminiscences of 
Oxford, ed. Miss Quiller Couch, 1892 
pp. 133-48). 
educated as a boy at the School, was at this 
time President of his College and Margaret 
Professor of Divinity. Gibbon’s second 
tutor (whose name he suppressed), Thomas 


’ 


Thomas Jenner, who had been 


and was a tutor, and later a country clergy- 
man, of some note, in spite of the historian’s 
disparaging remarks concerning him (Bloxam, 
i. 150-5). Another of the **monks” was 
Dr. Thomas West (chorister, 1720; died 
Fellow, 1781), sometime rector of Horsington, 
who “declared he had eaten the bread of 
William Patten for three-quarters of a 
| century. He is commemorated by the 
structure (called after his name) near the 
| Cherwell, the cost of which was chiefly 
|defrayed by a legacy left by him. An 
|ancient building which is believed to have 
'formed part of the fabric of St. John’s 
| Hospital was destroyed in 1783 to make 
}room for “ West’s Building.” It is recorded 
|of Dr. West that upon one occasion, on a 
| journey to London, he inadvertently took 
| his seat, at the half-way house, in the coach 
from which he had recently descended. 
This, according to custom, returned to 
Oxford, and on repassing the bridge drew 
from the learned traveller the remark, 
“Well, if I did not know that I was going 
to London, I could almost swear that that 
was Magdalen Tower!” When the unhappy 
Dr. Dodd was hanged for forgery, some one 
observed to Dr. West, ‘** Ah! Doctor, this is 
sad disgrace on the Doctorate!’ ‘Kgad, 
was the reply, ‘he was only a Doctor of 
| Laws, though !’” (Bloxam, i. 147; Wilson, 
230). 

From 1752, the year of Gibbon’s matricula- 
tion, until 1776 Robert Bryne was Master of 
the School. A list in his handwriting re- 
/ cords the names of various persons educated 
thereat. He was succeeded by Thomas 
Robinson until 1795, and he, again, by 
William Rust Cobbold until 1799. G. V. Cox, 
chorister in 1793, gives a curious account of 
contemporary methods of instruction, as 
follows :— 

‘Having during one or two of his last years been 
a pupil of Mr. Cobbold, I am entitled to speak of 
the impressions left upon me by his teaching: they 
are these—that from a bilious constitution, be- 
| trayed by his yellow-tinted complexion, he was ill- 
| qualified to bear kindly and patiently with little 
| ignorant boys. ‘ Alphezibeus, sir,’ he would say, 
| ‘don’t you know s from ~/ Listen, sir, Al-phe-si- 
| be-us’; every syllable, especially the third, being 
|}impressed with a sharp cut with a cane, or a 
sharper twitch of an ear. Indeed, this latter 
punishment, his favourite one, extended several 
times to the partial tearing the ear from the head 
of adull boy! His teaching, however, was a great 
} improvement upon that of his predecessor, Mr. 
| Robinson, and efiectually prepared the way for the 
| equally careful, but more patient instruction of Dr. 
| Kilerton, my last and highly valued Master.”— 
| Bloxam, iv. 126. : 
| In 1817 John Keats stayed 








throughout 


Winchester, had begun life as a chorister, | September, into the beginning of October, 
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with his friend Benjamin Bailey, afterwards 
Archdeacon of Colombo, then an under- 
graduate of Magdalen Hall. During his 
visit to ‘‘the finest city in the world” the 
poet reads Wordsworth while exploring the 
river in his boat, makes an excursion with 
Bailey to Stratford-on-Avon, continues his 
study of Milton, and writes the third book of 
his ‘Endymion.’ The year before an Act of 
Parliament was obtained by which the site 
and buildings of the defunct Hertford College, 
formerly Hart Hall, were acquired for Mag- 
dalen Hall. 

Early on Sunday morning, 9 Jan., 1820, 
during the vacation, the guard of a mail- 
coach, passing through the street saw, and 
gave the alarm, that Magdalen Hall was on 
fire. The flames had broken out in the rooms 
of an undergraduate with a passion for the 
stage, who the evening before had given a 
dramatic entertainment, followed by a supper, 
and had forgotten to extinguish all the lights 
before going to bed. About half of the build- 
ings of the Hall were burnt down; and in 
1822 the members of the Hall took possession 
of their new abode (since 1874 Hertford 
College once more), Magdalen College taking 
over the old site of the Hall and the remains 
of its buildings. The old Grammar School 
building, save the bell turret, was removed 
in 1828, owing to the fact that the fabric 
was unsafe. The School, which under 
Henry Jenkins (1810-28) and Richard 


Walker (1828-44) was practically limited to} 


the choristers, was for the time carried on in 
some of the remaining buildings of the 
former Hall; and afterwards—upon their 
removal in 1845—transferred to rooms in the 
Chaplain’s Quadrangle. The remains of the 
north end of the old schoolroom were 
adapted by J. C. Buckler to form the south 
front of the block adjoining them, now known 
as the Grammar Hall (Wilson, 238, 239; 
Hamilton’s ‘ Hertford College,’ 130). In 1829 
William Mills was appointed the first Whyte 
Professor of Moral Philosophy : he had been 
educated at Magdalen School and College. 
George Grantham, Fellow of the College, was 
usher from 1801 until his death in 1840. 
fell out of his window at bedtime into the 
deer park, and was found there next morn- 
ing by his scout, dead with a broken neck, 
the deer crowding round him in an alarmed 
circle. ‘There was a fire in the antechapel 


they passed it to deposit chestnuts and 
potatoes, which they recovered aatura_et 
coctt, when they came out” (vide Rev. W. 
Tuckwell’s ‘Reminiscences of Oxford,’ p. 78). 


With the remains of Magdalen Hall were | 


He | 








also removed in 1845 the houses facing the 
“Gravel Walk ” between those buildings and 
the corner of Long Wall. These changes 
were intended to clear the ground for the 
School, which at this time consisted of about 
twenty - six members, all told: sixteen 
choristers and nine or ten day-boys. But 
before the work of building was actually 
begun a question was raised as to the obliga- 
tion of the College to maintain the Schoot 
as a place where all comers should be taught 
gratuitously, and an application was made 
to the Court of Chancery to enforce the 
alleged obligation. The Court, however, re- 
fused to interfere, holding that the Schoo} 
was a part of the College, and that its ad- 
ministration was subject to the control of 
the Visitor ; and the Bishop of Winchester 
at last decided, ‘in 1849, against the claim to 
receive gratuitous instruction in the par- 
ticular case in question. Thereupon the 
College at once acquired a house in High 
Street as a residence for the master, in which 
he might receive the choristers and other 
boarders ; and on May Day, 1851, the present 
spacious schoolroom which occupies the site 
of the old ‘*Greyhound” Inn, was opened— 
J. C. Buckler being the architect. At the 
ceremony ‘‘an amateur choir, conducted by 
Blyth, performed without instruments, a 
series of pieces which would have done credit 
to the Berlin Choir. Oxford had become 
musical” (Rev. W. Tuckwell’s ‘Reminis- 
cences of Oxford,’ 76). In 1845 Benjamin 
Blyth had sueceeded Walter Vicary as 
Choristarum Informator atque Organista, 
having been a chorister ten years before. In 
1854 he composed the music of the school 
song ‘*Sicut Lilium, ad Choristes Coll. S.M. 
Magd. Oxon. Carmen hortativum,” the words 
being written by the Rev. George Booth, B.D. 
(1791-1859), vicar of Findon, Sussex. and 
sometime Fellow of the College. Join Rouse: 
Bloxam, “ Newman’s curate at Littlemore, 
was the first man to appear in Oxford wear- 
ing the long collarless coat, white stock, and 
high waistcoat, which form nowadays the in- 
artistic clerical uniform.” He not only com- 
piled the Register of the members of his 
College from its foundation, but also 


“established the delightful Christmas Eve enter- 
tainment in the College Hall which has been 
annual now for fifty years. Held first in his own 


i | rooms as a treat to the choristers, it came about 
at that time, and the surpliced boys used as | 


1849 to fill the Hall with a hundred guests or more. 
Hymns, carols, parts of the ‘ Messiah,’ were sung 
through the evening: the boys were feasted at the 
high table, the visitors waiting upon them, and 
eating Christmas frumenty. Then, when midnight 


drew near, a hush fell on the assembly, the choir 
gathered round the piano; twelve o'clock pealed 
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from the tower, and as the last stroke ceased to 
vibrate, Pergole si’s ‘Gloria’ rose like an exhala- 
tion, and sent us home in tune for the worship as 
well as for the festivity of the Christmas Day. 
am told that the gracious custom still abides, to 
keep fresh and vreen the memory of dear ‘old 
Bloxam.”—Rev. W. Tuckwell’s * Reminiscences,’ 
170. 
William George Henderson, eg of Carlisle, 
Master 1844-6, was succeededby James Elwin 
Millard, sometime chorister, who was in his 
turn followed in 1865 by Richard Humphry 
Hill, also formerly a chorister. Under the 
mastership of the last named the School 
conspicuously flourished, the limit set - 
the numbers of the Se shool being 130 boys— 
number long kept up, and capable of eine 
greatly increased had the College so desired. 
“No school,” says Dr. Bloxam (iv. 356), 
‘during Dr. Hill's incumbency gained so 
large a proportion of University honours, or 
did this so continuously, or sent so large a 
proportion of pupils into academic life, as 


did this ancient School of Magdalen.” On 
the May Day breakfast of the year 1876, 
which was Dr. Hill’s last in the office of 


Master, sixty-two resident members of the 
University received invitations as old boys: 
there were at the same time a few such 
resident also at Cambridge. The School 
possesses a portrait of Dr. Millard by the 
Rev. W. J. Burdett (’); a replica by W. R. 
Symonds of Dr. Hill: and a portrait of the 
latter’s successor, Harman Chaloner Ogle, by 
J. Tonneau. In 1868 class-rooms were added 
from Buckler’s designs. 

Of late years both the School in general 
and the choir in particular—under Sir John 
Stainer, Blyth’s successor, Sir Walter Parratt, 
and the present Informator Choristarum— 
have more than maintained their 
renown. 
the Bridge, was completed from plans by 
Sir Arthur J. Blomfield, 
built in the School playground adjoining the 
College. The name of the Magdalen Cricket 
Ground goes back to a time before the 
College had any cricket club at all, when 
Cowley Marsh was open land, and when the 
cricketers who formed the nucleus of the 
O.U.C.C. found a convenient ground for 
practice in the part of the unenclosed marsh 
which had for some time been used as their 
cricket ground by the boys of the College 
School, and had thus acquired its name. The 
present beautiful Playing Fields of eleven 
acres, leased from Christ Church, represent 
the island, anciently known as Milham, 


formed by two branches of the Cherwell, and 
-connected with the main land by a bridge, 
as of old. The School has a good rowing 


ancient 
In 1894 a new school house, over | 


and a new chapel | 


| writing 





record, and has not neglected its natural 
advantages of position with regard to the 
river. 

The School paper is, I believe, the oldest 
magazine still current in connexion with a 
college of either University. It began its 
existence in 1857 as 7'he MMagqdal n Colleye 
School Monthly Magazine: this title was 
changed in 1870 to The Magdalen College 
Nehool Journal; and _ finally, in 1880, it 
assumed its present style of Zhe Li/y. The 
foundation of the School has sometimes been 
placed as early as 1456, and it is possible 
that —— may have maintained a 
school in temporary lodgings nearly a 
quarter of a century before the erection of 
his College; but I am not aware of any 
evidence in support of this theory. It is 
curious that for over four centuries a founda- 
tion dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen has 
appropriated the three silver lily tlowers 
upon a sable field of our Lady of Eton—a 
coat apparently borne, in yet earlier days, by 
Winchester College. A somewhat similar 
case of borrowing is to be seen in the arms 
of King’s College, Cambridge; wherein, 
however, the three roses ‘‘ conveyed” from 
the present coat of Winchester College have 
paled from Lancastrian to Yorkist in the 
process. 

The following extracts from the College 
accounts may be added in illustration of the 
above note. (See Mr. E. K. Chambers’s 
‘Medieval Stage,’ 1903, vol. ii. p. 248, and 
‘Register of St. M. Magd. Coll.,’ First Series, 
ii. 235, Bloxam ; New Series,i.3; ii. 3, W. D. 
Macray.) : 

1481. ‘* Pro cerothecis pro chorustis. iiii'.” 

1482. ‘* Ve die Dec embris pro cerothecis episcopi 
in festo S. Nicholai, iiii" 

1483. “Pro cerothecis datis ad honorem Sancti 
Nicolai duobus choristis, viii.” 

1484. “Pro cerothecis I piscopi in fest o Sancti 
Nicholai et ejus crucem ferentis, viii" 

1506. **To John Burgess, B.A., x! was 
out a miracle-play (scripture lusi) oO 
St Mary Magd:; and v* for some music; and viii" 
to a man - brought some songs from Edw. 
Martyn, M.A 

“Vor his diligence with regard to above miracle- 
play, Kendall, a clerk, was rewarded with i. pro 


2p sts mine liii* at Xmas.” 

1509. “Sol. pane, cibo et aliis datis pueris luden- 
tibus in die Pasch, mandato Vicepr: xvii" ob.” 

1518. ** To Perrot, Master of the choristers, ‘pro 
tinctura et factura tunice eius qui ageret partem 
Christi et pro crinibus mulieribus,’ ii* vi". 

1520. ‘‘ Pro pane...... datis clericis i in vigiliis S. N. 
pro. ee puerorum in festo, S. 
“Pro carbonibus consumptis ‘in sac rario, 
et per pueros in festis 


paid for 


per atid sepulchri, 
hiemalibus, ii‘. 

1561. 
religiosorum 


‘Sol. Joyner, pictori, depingenti portenta 
in Spectaculo Baulino iii TIN cccecs 





a 
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depingenti nomina hvresium in spectaculo (in aula) 
quod choristarum moderator (Ric. Baull) ordin- 
avit.” 
A. It. Baytey. 
St. Margaret's, Malvern. 
(To be continued.) 


“ET TU, BRUTE!” 

A FRIEND, who had been reading Ben 
Jonson’s comedy ‘Every Man out of his 
Humour, asked me recently if there was 
ancient authority for this saying, which 
occurs in Act V. se. iv. I told him that I 
had always believed it to be of classic origin, 
and that it would probably be found either 
in Plutarch or Suetonius. Shortly after- 
wards he showed me the ** Mermaid” edition 
of the play, and pointed out a_foot-note 
which stated that the origin of the phrase 
was unknown. 

Jonson’s comedy was acted in 1599, and 
was presented before Queen Elizabeth, in 
whose honour the epilogue was composed. 
The phrase may be said to be employed in a 
jocular sense in this play ; but if we turn 
to Shakespeare’s ‘Julius Cesar,’ IIL. i., 
we shall find it used in all its tragic force. 
This work was first printed in the Folio of 


1623, but there is evidence to show that it | 





was produced before 1601 (S. Lee’s ‘Life of | 


Wm. Shakespeare, third ed. p. 211). 
Whether or not Jonson thought that his 
great rival was poaching in what he con- 
sidered his own preserves, it seems certain 
that the former had a dislike to this play, 
for both in his ‘Discoveries’ and in his 
‘Staple of News’ he ridicules the line in 
III. i., which must have originally run :— 
Know, Cesar doth not wrong but with just cause. 
As the above-mentioned comedy was pro- 
duced in 1625, it is clear that Jonson’s 
strictures were not founded on the amended 
version as it appears in the Folio of 1623. 
sut that is by the way. 

On the expression at the head of this note 
G. L. Craik, in his admirable book ‘The 
“nglish of Shakespeare, illustrated in a 
Philological Commentary on his ‘ Julius 
Cesar”’ (fourth ed., p. 224, London, 1869), 
writes as follows :— 

“There is no ancient Latin authority, I believe, for 
this famous exclamation, although in Suetonius, f., 
$2, Cesar is made to address Brutus xat Ov, TEKVOV; 
(and thou too, my son?). It may have occurred as 
it stands here in the Latin play on the same subject 
which is recorded to have been acted at Oxford in 
1582; and_it is found in ‘The True Tragedy of 
Richard, Duke of York,’ first printed in 1595, on 
which the ‘ Third Part of King Henry the Sixth’ is 
founded, as also ina poem by 8. Nicholson, entitled 
Acolastus His Afterwit,’ printed in 1600, in both 
of which contemporary productions we have the 


same line: ‘Z/ tu, Brute? Wilt thou stab Cresar 
too?’” 

From this account one would gather that 
the phrase, employed first by Jonson and 
then by Shakespeare, so far as they are con- 
cerned, might have been taken from ‘The 
True Tragedy of Richard’; but the name 
‘ Acolastus,’ given to his poem by Nicholson, 
suggests something else. This writer is said 
to be “ notable for his plagiarisms from Shake- 
speare’s ‘Venus and Adonis’ and ‘Rape of 
Lucrece’” (Davenport's ‘Dict. of English 
Literature’), and, as he mentions the expres- 
sion given at the head of this note, may 
he not have found it in ‘‘The Comedy of 
Acolastus, translated into our English Tongue, 
after such a manner as Children are taught 
in the Grammar School, &c , by John Pals- 
grave. Lond., 1540”? The original author 
is said to be “ Fullonius, William ’' (Lowndes, 
p- 757), about whom I know nothing. 

It seems to me that the exclamation ‘' Et 
tu, Brute!” is very little different from that 
recorded by the historian of the first twelve 
Cresars in the eighty-second chapter of his 
life of Julius, where the assassination is 
described as follows :— 

“Finding himself now attacked on all hands with 
drawn swords, he wrapped up his head in his toga, 
and at the same time drew the lap of it over his 
legs, that he might fall the more decently, with the 
lower part of his body covered. He was stabbed 
with three-and-twenty wounds, fetching a groan 
only upon the first wound; though some authors 
relate that when M. Brutus came upon him, he 


| said, ‘What! art thou one of them too, thou, my 





son ?’? 

Thomson, whose translation I have bor- 
rowed, subjoins the following note :— 

‘This passage is translated as it stands in most 
of the editions of Suetonius: but these words are 
not in the Salmasian copy. and I am strongly in- 
clined to reject their authority. It is extremely 
improbable that Cesar, who had never before 
avowed Brutus to be his son, should make so un- 
necessary an acknowledgment to that purpose, at 
the moment of his death. Exclusive of this objec- 
tion, the apostrophe seems too verbose, both for 
the suddenness and celerity of the occasion. But 
this is not all. Can we suppose that Cresar, though 
a perfect master of the Greek, would at such a 
time have expressed himself in that language 
rather than the Latin, his familiar tongue, and in 
which he spoke with peculiar elegance? Upon the 
whole, the probability is that the words uttered by 
Cesar were ‘Et tu, Brute!’ which, while equally 
expressive of astonishment with the other, and 
even of tenderness, are both more natural and 
more emphatic.”—Pp. 65-6, London, 1796. 

Thomson seems to have been unaware that 
téxvov is frequently used as a term of endear- 
ment. But with his conclusion one does not 


feel disposed to quarrel. 
Joun T. Curry. 
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Georce Jaco HOLYOAKE : GEORGE JULIAN 
Harney.—Perusal of the many tributes paid 
by the press to the worth of the late Mr. 
Holyoake prompts me to point out the 
curious agreement in the initials of this re- 
markable man and those of that other well- 
known Chartist whose name I have linked 
with his. Both also, as we know, were 
doughty champions of the cause they es- 
poused, both scholars and journalists of 
repute, and both were permitted to live to a 
ripe old age far beyond the allotted span. 
Then they were both contributors to the 
pages of ‘N. & QQ’ Mr. Harney died on 
9 December, 
a keen interest in the methods for perpe- 
tuating the memory of Lord Byron, by com- 
memorative tablet or otherwise, as your 
columns bear testimony. Of the poet’s works 
he was a great student and admirer. 

CrcIL CLARKE. 

Junior Atheneum Club, W. 


G. J. Horyoake: CHARTISTS AND SPECIAL 
ConsTABLES.—In the interesting article on 
George Jacob Holyoake in 7he Atheneum for 

January reference is made to his recol- 
lections of old Chartists. 

I have often wondered how many of the 
army of special constables sworn in in 1848 
in London, at the suggestion of the Duke of 
Wellington, to fight the Chartists, are now 
living. My brother (the late Canon Isaac 
Taylor) was one of them when a student at 
King’s College, and had his baton. 

In conversation, shortly before his death, 
with Dean Farrar (who was a friend of my 
brother and at college with him), I reminded 
him of the circumstance, and asked him if he 
still had his baton. His reply was that, 
unfortunately, he was only seventeen at that 
time, and so below the legal age, my brother 
being eighteen. Tenry TAytor. 

Birklands, Southport. 


G. J. Hotyoake: His Name. — The form 
of this patronymic is peculiar, and one asks, 
Is it named from the holm-oak (Quercus tle), 
or from the mallow (Althzea), called the holly- 
hock or holyhoke, with endless variants ? 
The latter plant has been popularly canon- 
ized in connexion with St. Cuthbert as 
caulis Sancti Cuthberti. It appears that Dr. 
Murray calls the suflix oe of unknown 
origin ; I would suggest_a reference to the 
Celtic ock for water, Latin agua, as in 
‘“faqui-folium,” or hoc leaf. ‘True, the “aqui” 


is for acutus, or sharp, pointed, as with the 
holly, the scarlet holm ; but borrowed words 
are freely distorted. A. Hatt. 








** Bower,” aN ARCHITECTURAL LANTERN, 
—The word “bowet” is defined in the 
‘N.E.D.’ as ‘a small lantern,” and from the 
‘Prompt. Parv.’ (1440) is cited ‘* Bowell, a 
lantern.” In an Assize Roll, emp. Henry IIT. 
(Bucks, 62, m. 7) I find the same word 
applied to an architectural lantern or louvre, 
thus :— 

“Quida’? Joh’s de Hertford qui portavit aq’m 
benedictam ap'd Denham cum vellet extrahere 
ealumbellos) de quoda Bwretto ad ecclesiam 
de Denham extra eandem ecclesiam cecidit q"da’ 
lapis de Bow+tto illo sup’ capud Agn’ ux’ Rob’ti de 
Denham q’ sedit in ecclesia ita qd t’cio die 


: | obiit.” 
1897, and displayed to the last | 


I do not know how early the term lantern 
was used architecturally in England. The 
‘N_E.D.’ quotes from Boorde (1547), ‘* The 
spyre of the churche is a curyous and a 
right goodly lantren.” 

A foot-note in the Camden Society's edition 
of the ‘Prompt. Parv. under ‘‘ Bowett or 
lanterne, lucerna lanterna,” cites among 
appliances for sacred uses mentioned in the 
‘Lat.-Eng. Vocab.” Roy MS. 17e. xvil. 
fo. 46, ** ventifuga = bowyt.” 

Eruvet Leca- WEEKES. 


Tue Iste or MAN BLOWN ABOUT BY THE 
Winps. —- Martin Csombor, a Hungarian 
traveller, who visited [England in 1618, 
states in his book ‘Europica Varietas’ 
(Kassa, 
islands round the coast of England one, the 
Isle of Man (Monia),is very celebrated, be- 
cause it has no foundation, and is blown 
hither and thither by the winds, and thus 
changes its position as much as 60 (Hun- 
garian=about 300 English) miles. 

Ta. ee AS 

Dyers IN Wanpswortu.—It may interest 
some of your readers to know that Chancery 
suit Hodgson ». Morley (series 1714-58, 
bundle 1432) is a dispute about this old 
Wandsworth trade. GERALD FoTHERGILL, 

11, Brussels Road, New Wandsworth, 8.W. 


Sueep IN Cuurcit IN WeESTMORLAND.—Dr. 
Crawford Burkitt, when giving rule 38 of 
the canons of Rabbula, viz., 

“Let all the Priests take care for the service 
of the House of God, and let them be doing what- 
ever is necessary for the ordering of the House, 
and let them not feed beasts in the Church that 
the House of God be not brought into contempt,” 
observes in a foot-note :— 


“Tt is perhaps not out of place to mention that 
not a hundred years ago there was a Westmoreland 


* €Cath. Anglicon’ has ‘‘a dowfe......columbulos 
scene columbula.” 


1620) that among the many small - 
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church, part of which was portioned off asa fold 
for sheep. The parson sat in the chancel spinning 
while he taught the day school.”—‘ Early Eastern 
Christianity: St. Margaret’s Lectures on the 
Syriac-Speaking Church, 1904,’ p. HS. 
WituiamM Grorce Brack. 
Dowanhill Gardens, Glasgow. 


Hospy Grooms.—The following account, 
giving details of the livery, will perhaps be 
found of interest :— 

Michelmas, 1677.—The particulars y‘ were those 
delivered to W™ Watts, Esq., one of his Maj 
Taylors (since deceased), to make a Livery Coate 
for Mr. George Keene, one of his maj Hobby 
Groomes, with y* prices which were then allowed as 
followeth :— 

3 y* of read broad cloath at 10° p. y" 
4 y*} of blew serge at 2 6" p. y" 


17 yards of broad silke Lace att 38" 


01:10:00 
00:11: 03 


» yt ne aie oe a -. 08:02:04 
6 y* of Buttonhole Lace att 18" p. y"... 00:09: 00 
5 Doz: § of Sil™ Coatd Buttons at 18! ... 00: 08 : 03 
A Necloope ... es se ia .- 00:01:00 
Making the Coate, ete. 00: OS : OO 





Totall ... - 06:09:10 

The amounts allowed are written against 
the items in a different hand, the total 
amount being 4/. 8s. At the back is a dis- 
charge given by George Keene to the execu- 
tors of Wm. Watts for “y° sume of foure 
pounds eight shilling, wich is in full pay- 
ment for a Livery Coate due to mee as one of 
y’ Kings Servants for y* yeare 1677,” &e. 

This account is in my possession. 

ALECK ABRATAMS, 
39, Hillmarton Road, N. 


“Kes” or “ Kese,” To Kick. — This rare 
word, of which other forms are /vse and /ynse, 
occurs in Acts ix. 5 and xxvi. 14 of ‘A Four- 
teenth Century English Biblical Version,’ by 
Dr. Anna Paues (Cambridge, University Press, 
1904), a book already reviewed in ‘N. & Q.’ 
The learned editress notes (p. 252) on 
Acts xxvi. 14 :— 

‘to kes, ‘calcitrare,’ cf. above ix. 5, and Todd, 
Apology for Lollard Doctrines,’ Camd. Soe., 20, 
London, 1842, p 85, 1.12: ‘and be kesed in the 
worschipping of pe Trinite a lone.’...... I have found 
no further instances, and no satisfactory explana- 
tion of the forms of this word.” 

H.. P.-E 


ALMANAC OF 1544.—We have within the 
last few years been repairing our old parish 
books. One of these is an account book com- 
mencing in 1582(Elizabeth’s reign). One of the 
binders at the Record Office, where our books 
have been most excellently treated, brought 
me an almanac which he had discovered in 
the binding of this account book. It is 
veritably what we should call a sheet almanac 
of the date 1544, printed by Richard Grafton 


in black - letter. The Kalendar I take to 
be that of Sarum. There are in addition to 
this, and as a border to the Kalendar, the 
signs of the zodiac, depicted in charming 
little woodcuts. There are also remarks of a 
quaint kind, and directions as regards health, 
the weather, and eclipses. 

Should any of your readers care to see the 
almanac, I shall be delighted to show it to 
them, if they will drop me a line. Thechureh 
is open daily between 11.30 and 2, and on 
Thursdays and Fridays until 4. 

H. D. MAcNAMARA. 

St. James, Garlick Hill, E-C. 


‘Oxtver Twist, AN Error. — The refer- 
}ences to Dickens’s mistake in ‘Nicholas 
Nickleby’ (ante, p. 71) remind me of a 
curious slip in ‘Oliver Twist,’ which I do 
not remember to have seen noticed. The last 
paragraph begins thus: “Within the altar 
of the old village church there stands a white 
marble tablet.” It would be difficult to place 
!a marble tablet ‘‘ within the altar.” Dickens 
/probably wrote “altar rails”; for Cruik- 
shank’s plate shows the rails, but with the 
tablet outside them, and apparently by the 
side of the east window. The right word is, 
of course, ‘‘ chancel.” 
Henry N. ELLACOMBE. 








Queries, 

WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


‘*Dumprnc.”—I notice in a country paper 
that a Fiscal Reformer uses the words, 
“England will be ruined, and will become 
the dumping ground of all nations,” as a 
quotation from Cobden’s writings. Of 
course Cobden never made such a statement, 
but my point is the use of the word “dump- 
ing.” When was it first introduced in 
common use? and who was the first user in 
connexion with the fiscal controversy ? 

T. Fisner Unwin. 

1, Adelphi Terrace. 


J. M. W. Turner AnD Sanpcate.—The 
recent find of Turner’s pictures reminds me 
of a query of mine at 8" S. vi. 69, as to 
whether there were any sketches of Sandgate 
by him, as there are of Folkestone and 
Hythe. Those now on view at the Tate 





'Gallery are mainly of the coast. I am con- 
firmed in the reasonableness of my inquiry 
| by the fact (stated in the ‘ D.N.B.’) “ that 
; Turner, when a boy in 1793, completed his 
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painting in oils” in the house of the Rev. 

Robert Nixon, himself an artist, father of 

the Rev. F. Russell Nixon, who was incum- 

bent of Sandgate, 1836-8, and afterwards 

Bishop of Tasmania. Ki. J. Fyxmore, 
Sandgate. 


Marriotr or Ucutti. — Hunter, in his 
‘hr. M.G,’ vol. i. p. 5, reproduces a para- 
graph which appeared in The Shepield 
gray _ appear She! 
Independent of 12 November, 1853, trom 
which I extract the following :— 

“The Marriotts derived their name from the 


town of Marriott, in Normandy, whence three | 


brothers, Rudolph, Augustine, and William, accom- 
panied the Conqueror to England, and from their 
bravery at the battle of Hastings under Du Buisby 
received grants of lands. According to the charter 
of the Marriotts, it appears that the Manor of 
Ughill, or, as it is termed, Uggeechala, was given 
to them without power of alienation. 
Marriotts taking an active part in the Barons’ 
wars (Adam and Thomas de Marriott in the time 
of Edward I.), and also in those of the Roses, 
fighting under De Clitford (Thomas de Marriott, 
15 Henry V1.). From this period to that of the 
Civil Wars the Marriotts were chiefly engaged in 
foreign wars, till about 1647 we tind John Marriott, 
of Ughill, a celebrated Parliamentarian, who was 
several times tined or plundered by the Royalists 
of Shettield Castle.” 


There was an Adam of Uggil and also a} 


aA 

Henry in the Lay Subsidy Roll for Bradfield, 
25 Edw. I. 

I shall be grateful 

following questions :— 


for answers to the 


1. What is now known of the “town of | 
What is its | 
maps of | 


Marriott, in Normandy”? 
modern nase? and what old 
Normandy are available for reference ? 

2. What is known of this charter of the 
Marriotts? Would it be handed to the 
Marriotts, or retained and recorded? If so, 
where should search be made for it or some 
trace of it? 

3. Where can the fullest information be 
obtained of the men who served under De 
Buisby and De Clifford? Please reply direct. 

T. Water HAL. 

11, George Street, Shettield. 


KENNEDY Famity or CuLtean. —I shall 
be greatly obliged to any one who will give 
me the names of all the sons of Sir John 
Kennedy, second baronet, of Cullean (Scot- 
land). Authorities accessible to me mention 
only the three who succeeded to the 
baronetcy. Wa. Hanp Browne. 

Baltimore, U.S. 


THERMOMETER ScaLe.—I possess an old 
mirror, 2ft. Gin. high and 1 ft. 9in. broad, 
set in a walnut frame, and said to be of 
Queen Anne date. In the frame is inserted 





We find the | 


on the right side a quicksilver barometer ; 
on the left a thermometer, with a very un- 
usual registering of the temperature. The 
tube is 2 ft. long, and at the top are the 
words ‘“extream hot” 0, and it works 
down to 95 (‘‘extream cold”), or it may be 
| 100, as the last lines are hidden in the wood 
| that protects the bulb. Is there any known 
'date at which this mode of registering was 
used. ALFRED GILL, 
Farringdon Rectory, Exeter. 


Coryricut 1x Lerrers.—When an author 
has published in a book, for the first time, @ 
iletter written by some historical person, is 
| there any copyright which would be infringed 
| if another author used the whole or, part of 
/such letter in a subsequent publication | 
| 1. C. B. 
| 





Francis Hatt, or Venezueta. — From 
1802 to 1807 a boy named Hall was a com- 
| moner at Winchester College, where in 1807 
|he won the gold medal, given by the Prince 
of Wales, for English verse on ‘The Fall of 
| Babylon.’ I should like to obtain particulars 
of his subsequent career. According to a 
/manuseript note by the late M. E. C. Wal- 
cott, he was Francis Hall, became a general 
in Bolivar’s army, and was killed in Vene- 
zuela. Any information throwing light upon 
this statement would be welcome. H.C. 





“Misicks.” —In the churchwardens’ ac- 
count-books in the parish chest of Lymm, 
Cheshire, this word appears ; ¢.7., the assess- 
ment of William Domvile, Esq., in 1691 was 
200/. and 5/. 10s., the latter being made up 
by valuation for his “ Misicks” 3/., and for 
George Domvile’s ** widdow ” 2/. 10s. 

As no clue is to be found in the books 
themselves to the meaning of the word 
‘‘Misicks,” neither can any light be thrown 
on it locally, perhaps this appeal to a wider 
circle will be more successful. 

Wm. Baytey. 

Lymm. 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE MusIcAL GLASSES. 
—The following sentence occurs in Mrs. 
Oliphant’s novel ‘Harry Joscelyn’: “ Mr. 
Selby lingered, and talked Shakespeare and 
the musical glasses with Mrs. Joscelyn,” 
Can any of your readers tell me what is 
meant by the allusion to the musical glasses ? 

J. BuLiocn. 
[See Goldsmith's ‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’ chap. ix. ] 


Fatstarr on Honour.—Falstaff, in his 
monologue on the essence of honour, says: 
“What is in that word honour? what is that 
honour? air. A trim reckoning! Who hath 
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it? he that died 0’ Wednesday” (41 Henry IV., | 
V. i). What is meant by the italicized | 
words ? G. Kruercer. | 

Berlin. | 

{No explanation is judged necessary in average 
English editions. ‘A trim reckoning” may per- 
haps be held to signify that there is not much gain | 
in the bargain that purchases ‘‘air”; while ‘he 
that died o’ Wednesday ” in like fashion indicates 
that honour comes to the man recently dead, and | 
so to a sensible man is of little account. There is 
no special reference to Wednesday—it is simply a 
day that is past. | 





Orn Patntinc, c. 1660.—I should feel 
extremely obliged for any information regard- 
ing the subject of an oil painting in my 
possession. I[t is on canvas, 51 by 69 inches. | 
In the centre of a circle of richly dressed | 
ladies and gentlemen, assembled on a paved | 
terrace, a couple perform a dance of the! 
minuet character ; to right another lady | 
plays a spinet. There is an architectural | 
background, with an artificial cascade and 
woods in the distance. 

The late Mr. Graves, of Pall Mall, ascribed 
the picture to “H. Janssens and Van Bassen.” | 
All the figures (about thirty-four) appear to | 
be portraits, and it strikes me that the scene | 
represents a family gathering or féte at one | 
of the French royal palaces or very great | 
chateaux about the year 1660. | 


The portraits | 
are very lively and distinctive, although 
no military uniforms or orders are worn. 
Among them are two or three children. 


Rey. Wittram Sewert, D.D.—Dr. Sewell | 
published an article on ‘The Clouds’ of | 
Aristophanes in Blackwood s Magazine. Can | 
any of your readers tell me when this article | 
appeared ? MOoUNTAGUE C. OWEN. | 

141, High Street, Oxford Road, Manchester. 


BeauMoNT AND Friercuer: FoLk-Lore 
Mepicine. — In Beaumont and Fletcher's 
‘Knight of the Burning Pestle’ there are a 
number of instances of old folk-lore medi- | 
cine, the origin and significance of which I 
have not been able to trace. Can you give 
me assistance, either by way of direct ex- 
planation or by pointing me to analogous 
instances in the literature of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries? I refer to the 
belief of the Citizen’s Wife that a cure for 
chilblains may be found in rubbing the feet 
with a mouse’s skin, or rolling them in the 
warm embers ; also, to the virtue of “ put- 
ting his fingers between his toes, and smell- 
ing to them” (see Act III. sc. ii., Dyce’s ed. 
of B. and F.’s Wks., vol. ii. p. 181); also, to 
the relief of “worms” through the use of 


other children. 


carduus benedictus and mare’s milk (p. 186) ; 
also, to Ralph’s statement that on May Day 
“butter with aleaf of sage is good to purge 
the blood” (p. 214). Was there any super- 
stition connected with the notion that green 
ginger was of especial potency in curing 
bruises, particularly ‘‘ peppernel in the head”? 
See p. 164. } 

I have likewise been unable to discover 
the legend or incident implied in the Wife’s 
words, *t They say ’tis present death for these 
fiddlers to tune their rebecks before the great 
Turk’s grace” (p. 153). a ; 

Lastly, I can find no exposition of the idea 
that a ring was useful in discovering enchant- 
ments (p. 166). though medieval literature 
contains abundant illustrations, of course, of 
other inagical properties in rings. . 

I shall be etal if readers of *N. & Q.’ will 
aid me in any degree in elucidating these 
points of the play, and should esteem it a 
favour to receive communications direct. 

Herbert 8. Murcnu. 

78, Lake Place, New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 


“From tue THIck FILM.”—I have had_ in 
my possession for several years the a eg 
quotation, attributed to ** Richard Bright, 
M.P., March 19, 1869” :— 

“ We cannot reillumine the extinguished lamp of 
reason; we cannot make the deaf to hear ;_ we 
cannot make the durab to speak; it is not given 
to us 

From the thick film to purge the visual ray, 

And on the sightless eyeball pour the day = 
but at least we can lessen the load of afiliction, and 
we can make life more tolerable to vast numbers 
who suffer.” : 

Are the words correctly given? and is the 
ascription right ? ALFRED BuRTON. 

Devonshire Club, St. James’s Street. 


Kirk, Guascow Sutesurper.—I shall be 


‘glad if any of your readers will kindly tell 


me what would be the best local sources for 
information concerning one Alexander Kirk, 
either of Glasgow or of Falkirk (where his 
‘“‘aunt McKenzie” resided), who, according 
to tradition, was a shipbuilder on the Clyde, 
supplying Napoleon with ships, and who 
certainly emigrated from Scotland to Mon- 
treal in 1819, with his wife Margaret 
Forrester, his son James (born 1818), and 
Erne, Leca- WEEKES. 

Sunny Nook, Rugby Mansions, West Kensington. 


Pore Linus IN St. PAUL'S OUTSIDE THE 
Watts, Rome.—Can any reader tell me the 
name of the Englishman who caused diamonds 
to be set in the eyes of the statue of Pope 
Linus—the second in the row of Popes round 
the walls of this church? I do not see any 
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mention of it in any of the recent handbooks 
to Rome, and not one visitor out of a 
hundred appears to notice it. The other 
day, on one of the guardians of the church 
being questioned about it, he stated that 
“a wealthy Englishman caused it to be 
done.” Freperick T. HipcamMe 


Cross LEGGED = Kxicutrs. — In Cologne 
Cathedral some of the knights carved in 
stone are represented as cross-legged, and 
others are not. Is there any period in chureh 
history marking the distinction ? 

Jas. Curtis, F.S.A. 

{Some notes on cross-legged etiigies will be found 
“ city 252, but they do not touch the point 


Batitot.—I should be much obliged for 
information as to the descent from the 
Balliol family of any of the following per- 
sons: Any one of the royal Bruces or of 
James I. of Scotland ; William Keith, fourth 
Earl Marischal ; John Douglas, second Earl 
of Morton: John Stewart, fourth Earl of 
Athole ; Archibald Campbell, second Earl of 
Argyll; Sir Duncan Campbell of Glenurquhy, 
who married Jean Stewart in 1574; George 
Douglas, fourth Earl of Angus ; and Patrick 
Haliburton, fifth Lord Dirleton. 

A. CALDER. 


Messencer Famtty.—I should be obliged 
for any information about the Messenger 
family, formerly of Fountains Hall, Yorks, 
and later of Cayton Grange, near Ripon. 
The last representative died about 1806, and 
it is the latter part of the pedigree that I 
particularly want—say from 1600 down- 
wards. Ricuarp Trapper Lomax. 

The Manor House, Chatburn, Clitheroe. 





Beplics, 
PEACOCK AS A CHRISTMAS SYMBOL. 
(10% §. v. 69.) 

L. P. G. asks, How is the peacock symbolic 
of Christmas? and what is the origin of the 
Christmas peacock pie? I doubt if the pea- 
cock was ever regarded as symbolic of the 
Nativity. In Rome the peacock came into 
fashion in the time of Cicero, about 75 B.c., 
and was valued not merely for the beauty of 
its plumage, but as an expensive Juxury to 
minister to the pomp and pleasure of the 
emperor, and to gratify the pride of the 
opulent by seeing on their table a costly dish 
beyond the means of most men to procure. 
The banquet given by Lucius, the brother of 
Vitellius, with its 2,000 various dishes of fish 





and 5,000 fowls, is on record. The extravagance 
of Vitellius is notorious. Gibbon, in a foot- 
note to ‘The Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire,’ vol. i. chap. iii. p. 217, says, “He 
consumed in mere eating six millions of our 
money in about seven months.” As a pair of 
peacocks fifty years later were valued at 
Athens at 1,000 drachme, or 32/. of our 
money, the price of peacocks at Nome would 
be considerably higher. 

Horace, ‘Satires,’ Book II. Sat. ii. Il. 23-6, 
remarks, “If a peacock were served up, I 
could not prevent your eating it, rather than 
a hen, because this rare bird is bought with 
gold.” 

Juvenal, Satire i. 1]. 140-43, censures those 
who devour whole patrimonies at a single 
course. How gross, he writes, is that luxury 
which sets before itself whole boars, and, 
suffering from the undigested peacock, visits 
the bath ! 

In England the peacock was very common 
in the middle of the sixteenth century. 
Venner recommends it ‘* as best to be eaten in 
winter” (‘Via Recta ad Viam Longam,’ 1628) ; 
and Dr. Muffet, in ‘ Health’s Improvement,’ 
1655, speaks favourably of peacocks as food, 
and says they ‘* should be well souced in pure 
wine, for without it they are unwholesome.” 
Massinger, in ‘The City Madam,’ 1632, 
Act IL. se. i, writes: “Men may talk of 
country Christmasses or Court gluttony, 
their pheasants drench’d with ambergris, 
the carcasses of three fat wethers bruised for 
gravy to make sauce for a single peacock.” 

The only mention of Christmas peacock 
pie that I have found is in Guskinaten 
Irving’s ‘Sketch-Book,’ published in 1829, 
where he describes ‘‘ the Christmas dinner” 
at Bracebridge Hall, and the butler bringing 
in the boar’s head with a lemon in his mouth, 
the ancient sirloin, the standard of old Eng- 
lish hospitality, and 
‘“a pie magnificently decorated with peacock’s 
feathers. This the squire confessed was a pheasant 
pie, though a peacock pie was certainly the most 
authentical; but there had been such a mortality 
among the peacocks this season that he could not 
prevail upon himself to have one killed.” 

A foot-note adds :— 

“ The peacock was anciently in great demand for 
stately entertainments, sometimes made into a pie, 
at one end of which the head appeared above the 
crust in all its plumage; at the other end the tail 
was displayed. Such pies were served up at the 
solemn banquets of chivalry when knights errant 
pledged themselves to undertake any perilous 
enterprise. 

In Monstrelet’s ‘Chronicles,’ translated by 
Johnes, vol. ii. chap. Ixxxii., a ceremony of 
this kind is described, when in 1457 an 
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embassy arrived at Tours from the King of | 
Hungary and Bohemia. A herald put on | 
the banqueting table a live peacock, in order | 
that all who wished to make any vows might 
do so; upon which ‘two knights of the 
embassy did make vows to perform a deed 
of arms, and another to hold a tourney ; but 
there was no peacock pie, and ‘‘ when the 
dinner was ended, the dancings began.” 
JAMES WATSON. 
Folkestone. 


To L. P. G.’s queries I would suggest 
the following answer. ‘The peacock is in no 
sense symbolic of Christmas ; but Christmas 
among Teutonic nations became the chief 
banqueting-day in the year, and the peacock 
was from Roman times associated with the 
most elaborate of banquets. Compare 
Juvenal, i. 143, ‘Et crudum pavonem in 
balnea portas,” with Cicero, ‘Ad. Fam.’ ix. 
18, 20. 

The author of ‘ Domestic Life in England’ 
(1835) at p. 34, says of the fifteenth cen- 
tury :— 

“Among the famous dishes at the more splendid 
entertainments was the ‘ peacock enkakyll’ [as to 
the meaning of this latter word L cannot hazard a 
guess], the receipt for dressing which directed that, 
‘for the feast royal, peacocks shall be dight in this 
manner. ‘lake, and flay off the skin with the 
feathers, tail, and the neck and head thereon, then 
take the skin, and all the feathers, and lay it on the 
table abroad, and strew thereon ground cummin (a 
warm seed), then take the peacock, and roast him 
and baste him with raw yolks of eggs, and when he 
is roasted, take him off and let him cool awhile, 
and take and sew him in his skin, and gild his 
comb, and so serve him forth with the last 
course. — 

The author cited does not give the 
source from which he derives the above 
quotation. Presumably it is of fifteenth- 
century origin, with the spelling modernized. 

The place of the peacock at Christmas 
banquets is, I think, at present occupied 
by the cygnet. Jonn B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Probably there is no ground for associat- 
ing the peacock with Christmas further than 
that it was an expensive dish, and therefore 
desirable in the celebration of the great 
Christian festival. Beyond this, the peacock 
san only have been commemorative of 
Christmas because of the supposed incor- 
ruptibility of its flesh, and, perhaps, from a 
little more enlightened point of view, of its 
renewal of life in changing annually its 


plumage. In folk-lore the superstitions re- 
lating to the peacock—the association of its 
cry with wet and cold weather, for instance 
—are not necessarily, perhaps, relics of the 





pagan reverence in which the bird was held, 


as it appertained especially to Juno, who 
was borne through the air in a chariot 


iby this means. Identified with Juno, the 


peacock, however, was well calculated to 
be a terror to ‘‘serpents”: ‘‘ By his voice he 
frightens serpents, and drives away all 
venomous animals, so that they dare not stay 
where his voice is often heard” (‘ Hortus 
Sanitatis,’ Bk. III. § 93). Fairholt thinks 
that it was adopted as an emblem of the 
resurrection by the early Christians, because 
it is represented on Roman coins as bearing 
the empresses up to heaven, as the eagle does 
the emperors. But while the bird does not 
occur anywhere, apparently, in ancient art 
in connexion with Christmas, neither does 
there appear to be any indisputable evidence 
of its association in that respect with the 
resurrection. Asan emblem of immortality, 
because of the presumed incorruptibility of 
its flesh, the peacock is figured on the cata- 
combs, though not so frequently, I believe, 
in that emblematic sense as the dove. The 
peacock appears in more than one instance 
in association with the palm-tree (? the tree 
of life). A sarcophagus in the Ravenna 
Museum is said to bear a peacock, a palm- 
tree, and the Christ monogram in juxta- 
position, and in the British Museum collec- 
tion of Christian rings purchased of Mr. 
Hamilton is one of the seventh or eighth 
century, said to be among the finest known. 
[t is an oval bloodstone, with a palm-tree in 
the centre ; on each side is a peacock, and it 
bears the inscription ANASTAXYIZ TOY 
AHMOY. J. HOLDEN MacMICHAEL. 
6, Elgin Court, W. 





“ToprnamMBou” (10 §. v. 66).—The topin- 
ambour of the French is the root of a South 
American sunflower, //elianthus tuberosus, 
formerly cultivated by the native tribes of 
the Mississippi and Ohio valleys. Its sup- 
posed Brazilian origin led to its receiving 
the name of a native tribe of that country, 
who were allies of the French. 

J. D. Hooker. 

The Camp, Sunningdale. 


In the ‘Diccionario Enciclopédico His- 
pano-Americino’ (Barcelona, 1897) one finds: 

“ Tuvinambacs: m. pl. Etnog. Tribus indigenas 
de la América meridional...... Dondequiera que se 
establecen, si no hallan tierra de labor, derriban 
gran mimero de arboles. Los dejan secar, los 
queman, remueven el suelo para mezclarlo con las 
cenizas, y con esto lo tienen preparado para el 
cultivo. Plantan al instante la mandioca, que 
llega & sazon a los seis meses, y con la que hacen 
delgadas tortas. Carecen de sal, pero la suplen por 
la pimienta, con que sazonan todas sus viandas. 
De lo que cuecen vierten en calabazas el caldo- 
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Acecinan asi el pescado como la carne. Las bebidas 
las sacan todos de la mandioca.” 

Is the “mandioca” the plant to which Mr 
J. Peart refers! The allusion to the pre- 
paration of the soil for cultivation by the 
burning of trees reminds me of the etymology 
which | proposed in the 7’ransactions of the 
Philological Society of London for herria, 





errét, Which means the land, the country, | 


and even the town in Baskish. In 


that | 


language the word errer=the burnt, is, in | 


most of the dialects, pronounced in the same 


way; though without the definite article a, | 


the e final would be sounded like English a. 
The burnt land becomes sowable, plough- 
able, inhabitable. LEpwarp 8S. Dopason. 


AOR. (10 §. v. 69).—I have never met 
these letters on printed books as indicative 
of the date, but think that they must be the 
initials of the printer. 
did not give their full name. Of course, 
without seeing the arrangement of the title- 
page, it is almost impossible to give a satis- 
factory reply. Lupwic RosENTHAL. 

Hildegardstrasse, 16, Munich. 

The ‘Dizionario di Abbreviature,’ pub- 
lished by Hoepli at Milan, gives “ Amico 
optimo requies” as the extension of the 
above initials. Whether this rendering could 
be made to fit in, a perusal of the full title- 
page would show. SHERBORNE. 


PRISONER SUCKLED BY HIS DAUGHTER 
(10 §. iv. 307, 353. 432 ; v. 31).—A chapbook 
was published at Northampton, about 1800, 
entitled ‘The Affectionate Daughter: 


Printers frequently | 


| John Motherill in March, 1786. 
| Wade himself was the co-respondent in the 


Richard Tyson, 1780-85; Mr. King. A 
portrait of Capt. Wade by Gainsborough 
was sold recently at Christie's. Mr. Van 
Norden concludes by informing me that he 
has portraits of all the above (taken princi- 
pally from the ‘Bath Guides’), except Mr. 
Collet, which he believes exists. From these 
particulars it would appear that the New 
Rooms were called the “Upper” Rooms. 

If, as W. T. aftirms (in answer to my 
surmise), Capt. Wade became Master of 
Ceremonies at Brighton, then it must have 
been his daughter who was concerned in the 
notorious cause célehre with a tailor named 
Capt. Wm. 


‘divorce case which John Hooke Campbell, 
| Lyon King at Arms for Scotland, brought 





an | 


Account of Antony Molina, whose Life was | 


saved by Milk from his Daughter’s Breast.’ 
W. Curzon Yeo. 

Richmond, Surrey. 

Tue Kinc or Batu (10 8, vy. 7D): 
Mr. C. Van Norpen has kindly sent me the 
following particulars. which, as they are 
taken from the annual ‘Guide to Bath,’ may 
be trusted. ; 

The Duke of Beaufort instituted the 
assemblies e/rea 1700. The first four M C.’s 
were Capt. Webster, Beau Nash, Mr. Collet 
and Samuel Derrick. For an account of the 
rival candidates. after the death of Derrick 
in 1769, vide ‘Battle of the Belles on y‘ 
Election of a King of Bath,’ in Zhe Orford 
Magazine of the same year. Both these 
candidates retired in favour of Capt. Wade, 
who resigned in 1777. Two Assembly Rooms 
now existed, and a king ruled over each : 
in the New Rooms, Mr. Dawson, 1777-85 : 


a8 
20, 


Richard Tyson, promoted 1785 ; and in the 
1777 - 80 ; 


Lower Rooms, Mr. Brereton, 





against his wife in December, 1777, and as 

this was the year of his retirement from the 

throne of Bath, it may have been the cause 

of it. Horace BLeEACKLEY. 
Fox Oak, Walton-on-Thames. 


Philip Thicknesse, Lieutenant-Governor of 
Landguard Fort, in Suffolk, from 1753 to 
1766, was a frequent resident in Bath, and 
induced Gainsborough to reside there during 
the winter months. For an account of 
Thicknesse, with a portrait, see the ‘ History 
of Landguard Fort,’ by Major Leslie, London, 
1898. Carlyle always speaks of the city of 
waters as ** The Bath,” and of the Wiltshire 
town as “The Devizes.”  Smollett lays 
several scenes at Bath, not only in ‘ Roderick 
Random’ and * Humphry Clinker,’ but also 
in ‘ Peregrine Pickle.’ 

Joun Prokrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Cromwett House, HicuGate (10 §. iv. 
48, 135, 437, 489) —[am glad to learn that 
Mr. J. Cotyer Marriorr has prepared a 
history of the parish of Hornsey. I look 
forward to its publication with considerable 
interest, and hope to find that the author has 
settled satisfactorily the question of General 
Ireton’s occupancy of Cromwell House. My 
thanks are due to Mr. Marriorr and 
Cou. Pripeaux for calling attention to an 
erroneous statement of mine—arising from 
some confusion in note-books -—in making 
Prickett responsible for asserting that the 
Countess of Huntingdon who resided at 
Highgate was the celebrated lady who 
supported Wesley and Whitefield. I offer an 
unstinted apology to the shade of the indus- 
trious historian. It is Howitt, and not 
Prickett, who makes the incorrect assertion. 
I was aware that W.S. Gibson won the gold 
medal offered by the committee of the High- 
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gate Literary and Scientific Institution ; but 
there is every reason to believe that Prickett 
was a competitor. The term ‘ prize essay ” 
was applied to his production in some | 
magazine or newspaper paragraph which I | 
came across at the British Museum. Whether | 
it may be applied to each essay written in | 
competition for a prize, or must be confined 
to the winning essay, I am not prepared to | 
decide. No doubt “as a prize essay,” as 
suggested by Cou. PripEAuX, is a better way 
of describing a work which fails to win the 
prize. HENRY JOHNSON. 


| 
| 
| 


Ben Jonson and Bacon (10 §. ii. 469; 
iii. 35, 94; v. 31).—Q. V. will find Tenison’s 
‘Baconiana’ at the British Museum, in the 
‘*Miscellaneous Collections” section of 
Francis Bacon’s works. <A. J. WILLIAMS. 


“*Famous ” CHELSEA (10! S. iv. 366, 434, | 
470, 517; v. 33, 95).—I should like to adda 
few words to my reply at the last reference. 
To show that Cealchyth is really A.-S. chalk 
wharf, it would seem that some further 
evidence than that which Mr. Reginald Blunt 
adduces in his ‘Handbook of Chelsea’ is | 
desirable as to chalk having been landed 
here in such quantities as to render the 
existence of a wharf necessary. This ety- | 
mology certainly seems the most plausible, 
and there may, of course, have been some 
use for the chalk beyond that as material | 
towards the erection of the more ancient parts 
of the Old Church. The name of Chelsea in 
one form or another certainly existed long 
before the time—that of Edward II.—in 
which any record of the rectory is known to 
exist. Ceale would mean “stone” as well as 
“chalk,” and the very ancient north yard 
wall of Chelsea Church, mentioned _ by | 
Bowack. was of nt stones, so that flints | 
and chalk, neither of them indigenous, were | 
imported, perhaps in quantities suflicient not 
only for the requirements of the remote | 
hamlet of Chelsea, but for those of the neigh- 
bouring parts of the country. Str Herbert 
MaxweE.t (10 §,. iv. 470) has, I think, con- 
clusively shown that Ceale-hythe = Chalk- 
hyth is at least a possible etymology. 

J. HotpEN MacMIcHaet. 





**Drinkincs”: ‘* Drinkinc Time” (10'S. 
iv. 506; v. 52).—I well remember the wooden 
bottles. shaped like miniature barrels, to 
which Mr. W. W. Genny refers. They were 
in general use among the field labourers in 
Northamptonshire when I was a boy. It 
was not at all customary to carry a drinking 
vessel with them, the invariable method 
How 





being to drink direct from the bottle. 


the regulation quantity was assured to eacl» 
drinker I do not know, but I have no recol- 
lection of any advantage being given or taken 
in drinking. A “swoller” (swallow) of beer 
was the common expression, and I was by 
no means averse to having my “swoller” 
with the rest at ‘‘nunchin” time. I have 
seen these wooden bottles in use recently, 
but an earthenware jar and glass are now 
mostly in vogue. JoHN T. Pace. 
Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


Oscar Witpe BrprioGRapHy (10 $8. iv. 
266 ; v. 12).—The Daily Telegraph of 11 Dec., 
1905, contains an account of the first per- 
formance of Richard Strauss’s opera ‘Salome,’ 
founded on Oscar Wilde’s drama of the same 
name and produced at Dresden on 9 De- 
cember. Sd. Ac B- 


To the volume ‘Oscar Wilde,’ by Carl 
Hagemann, 1904, there is appended a supple- 
ment containing a bibliography. The in- 
quirer might also glance at the same writer’s. 
‘Oscar Wilde,’ 1905, p. 216. 

W. P. Courtney. 

‘““THE BIRD IN THE BREAST ”= CONSCIENCE 
(10 §. iv. 448).—An example of this expres- 
sion occurs in the ‘Diary (1648 to 1679) of 
the Rev. John Ward, Vicar of Stratford-on- 


| Avon,’ arranged by Dr. Charles Severn, and 


published in 1839 (p. 219): ‘*‘ What need a 
man care what hurly-burlies are without, if 
that bird in his breast sing sweetly ?” 
W. R. B. PripEAUx. 
Bream’s Buripiycs (10 §, v. 66).—A 
pedigree of Henry Collier, who died 
13 August, 1743, is in Mise. Gen. et Her, 
New Series, pp. 125-9, contributed by 
myself. 
REGINALD STEWART BopDINGTON. 


Horace Watpote’s Letrers (10 S. iii. 


| 386 ; iv. 158)—I am much indebted to Y. for 


his reply to my inquiry respecting a letter of 
Horace Walpole’s, and I would again bespeak 
his kind assistance, or that of any other of 
your readers, to enable me to identify, in 
Mrs. Toynbee’s edition, the following letters, 
which appear in vol. i. pp. 127 and 440 
respectively, of the ‘ Private Correspondence 
of Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford,’ 1820 :— 
To the Rey. Mr. Birch. na 
Woolterton, 15th (Aug.), 1745. 
Srr, ; 
When I was lately in town I was favoured with 
yours of 2Ist past, but my stay there was so short, 
and my hurry so great, that I had not time to see 
you, as Lintended : as I am persuaded that nobody 
is more capable than yourself, in all respects, to set 
his late majesty’s reign in a true light, I am sure 
there is nobody to whom I would more readily give 
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my assistance, as far as I am able; but, as I have 
never wrote anything in a historical way, have now 
and then suggested hints to others as they were 
writing, and never published but two pamphlets— 
one was to justify the taking and keeping in our 
pay the 12,000 Hessians, of which I have forgot the 
title, and have it not in the country ; the other was 
published about two years since, entitled ‘The 
Interest of Great Britain Steadily Pursued,’ in 
answer to the pamphlets about the Hanover forces: 
I can’t tell in what manner, nor on what heads, to 
answer your desire, which is conceived in such 
general terms: if you could point out some stated 
times, and some particular facts, and I had before 
me a sketch of your narration, I perhaps might be 
able to suggest or explain some things that are 
come but imperfectly to your knowledge, and some 
anecdotes might occur to my memory relating to 
domestic and foreign affairs, that are curious, and 
were never yet made public, and perhaps not proper 
to be published yet, particularly with regard to the 
alteration of the ministry in 1717, by the removal 
of my relation, and the measures that were pursued 
in consequence of that alteration; but in order to 
do this, orany thing else for your service, requires a 
personal conversation with you, in which I should 
be ready to let you know what might occur to 
ene, 
Iam most truly, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient and most humble servant. 


To the Rey. Henry Etough. 

Woolterton, Sept. 10, 1755. 
Dran Eroven, 

1 cannot forbear any longer to acknowledge the 
many favours from you lately; your last was the 
Sth of this month. His majesty’s speedy arrival 
among his British subjects is very desirable and 
necessary, Whatever may be the chief motive for 
his making haste. As to Spain, I have from the 
beginning told my friends, when they asked, both 
in town and country, that I was not at all appre- 
hensive that Spain would join with France against 
us; for this plain reason, because it could not 
possibly be the interest of the Spaniards to do it; 
tor should the views of the French take place in 
making a line of forts from the Missisippito Canada, 
and of being masters of the whole of that extent of 
country, Peru and Mexico, and Florida, would be 
in more danger from them than the British settle- 
ments in America. 

Mr. Fowle has made me a visit for a few days, 
and communicated to me your two pieces relating 
tomy brotherand Lord Bolingbroke, and I think you 
do great justice to them both in their very different 
and opposite characters, but you will give me leave 
to add with respect to lord Orford, there are 
several mistakes and misinformations, of which I 
am persuaded I could convince you, by conversa- 
tion, but my observations are not proper for a 
letter. Of this more fully when I see you, but 
when that will be I can’t yet tell. 

I am ever most affectionately yours, &c. 


Neither of the above letters appears in 
the index volume to Mrs. Toynbee’s valu- 
able work. No letter to Dr. Birch earlier 
than 1758 appears in the ‘List of Corre- 
spondents,’ and no letter at all is indexed as 
addressed to the Rev. H. Etough. 





I should like to point out that in her 
note 3, vol. xiii. p. 249, Mrs. Toynbee is 
in error in calling the Earl of Strath- 
more, who was the first husband of Mary 
Eleanor Bowes, the seventh earl. He was 
the ninth earl. Francis H. Rerron. 

9, Broughton Road, Thornton Heath. 


“ PIGHTLE”: ** PIKLE” (10S. v. 26, 93).— 
[ believe Mr. Wurrwett will find this word 
on some of the maps of Marvlebone Park, 
c. 1768-1806, in the Crace Collection (Map 
Portfolio xiv.) in the Print-Room, British 
Museum. I say this from recollections of 
four years ago, when I had occasion to study 
those maps very carefully ; but I cannot now 
spare time to verify it. My impression is 
that the name was applied to a small en- 
closure immediately adjoining one of the 
inns, which was probably a dwelling-house 
of the seventeenth century. 

A. Mortey Davies. 
Winchmore Hill, Amersham. 


Blount’s ‘Glossographia,’ 1674, says that 
picle, pitle, or pightel signifies ‘¢a little small 
close or inclosure.””. In Dr. Adam Littleton’s 
‘Syllabus Vocabulorum,’ 1703, is “ Péctellum, 
a Picel or Pightel of ground, a little close, 
a Pingle.” The word ping/e is still in common 
use in the Midlands. In Harris Nicolas’s 
‘Notitia Historica,’ 1824, at p. 137, a ** pick 
of land” is stated to be “a parcel of land 
that runs into a corner.” This definition is 
not satisfactory. The ¢ in pikle would be 
sounded long, as in pike, and probably also 
in pictel, which occurs in the old deed set out 
by Mr. Writrweit. ich would in early 
times probably have the same sound as pike, 
for we get ‘‘right” from rectus, and Wight 
(the isle) from Vectis, and some of the old 
chronicles wrote Pights for the Picts (Gibson’s 
‘Camden,’ pp. 1081-6). Pight was also an old 
form of the past participle pitched (‘Imp. 
Dict.’). Pghtel most probably meant a piece 
of ground staked out or fenced with strong 
palings or palisades. Such protection round 
a homestead or a foldyard would be necessary 
in primitive times. W. RH. 


I have to thank Mr. Appy for his early 
quotation, and Mr. W. Farrer for a most 
valuable series of quotations, which I have 
handed to Dr. Murray. 

These quotations make it needless to look 
into the High Wycombe instance. It is 


possible that the word in ‘ Leger Book I’ is, 
after all, not pghtle in any form, but 
particulus. H. 'T. Riley (who reported on 
the book) may have been an East Anglian, 
or may for some other reason have believed 
that the dialect word pightle is English for 








smile 
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particuia or particulus. That mistaken | which never made use of it ; and five years 
belief is apparently held by the calendarer | later it was again transferred to the Crown, 
of the Charter Rolls (1903). Finding the word | and the Royal Hospital was partially erected 
pightle in abstracts of documents of 1238 and | on the site. W. F. Prieaux. 
1239 in the ‘ Calendar’ (233, 246), I looked up 
the originals, and found in the first case} Wi11am Brake and 8. T. CoLermce 
“cum particulo prati qui iacet ex australi | (10 S. v. 89).—Mr. Dosetr will find in an 
parte eiusdem molendini,” and in the second | interesting letter to Miss Wordsworth, printed 
** particuli _prati.” A reference to the}in H. Crabb Robinson’s ‘Diary’ (vol. il. 
‘English Dialect Dictionary’ will show in| p. 325), a statement by the diarist that 
how small an area the word is now used, | ** Coleridge has visited Blake, and I am told 
although formerly common from Lancashire | talks finely about him.” 
and Yorkshire southwards. The Rev.| Not having read the article to which 
Andrew Clark tells me that in the part of| reference is made, I may be thought 
Essex that he knows a p/yhtle is (a) a small | hazardous in risking an opinion as to its 
(4) enclosed (¢) pasture (2) close to a house, | authorship; but as Crabb Robinson was 
and universally called pickle. intimately connected with University College, 
Roserr J. Waitwet. | and had previously—in 1810 —written a paper 
Oxford. on Blake for a German magazine, it is just 
“Syaunon”: ree Paonexctanow G0* @ possible that the article in question, in 7’he 
iv. 204, 332, 512; v. 35, 92).—I sere sorry ra London University ee may have been 
prolong this correspondence, but I really contributed by him. 5. BUTTERWORTH. 
ast potest, agaiont the fanlh piece of ttam-Powosnins Ghoses (10 8. iv 349, 
reference from Keane’s ‘ Boer States” The rani dion: Me bis, on aii pig a! ag 
initial sound of sjam/ok varies in different | “° ™ a : the pvc oe b abtedig ‘ed 
Dutch dialects —one meets with at least | ir rs kK Palace ‘The 4 detrasdice 
three forms, sjanbok, tianbok, santok—but | he ' a 7 ane vet gee | aoa . — i fe ¥ 
the final & is never absent, so it cannot | 29 rrp eens ae sete hea = 
possibly be evolved from samba, Its vee poswenng appest TS mene sin daw. ct 
history is perfectly well known. The three sel on one 88 “ — — acu 
Dutch spellings given above correspond ee er be na * a uae 
almost exactly with the Malayan ft/aput, apes Bie gi . — ‘ a ee ee 
Javanese sumbuk, &e., and these Malayo.| ‘0 “erp Peculiar ONY tt — sence 
Javanens cuutvalenta dc visiy “buff YO- ness. It is not shown that there was any 
bak Lieve hg cmioe somes aur thoi” Hivtak| MCs Benumee 6a] aoe ae 
dae, 36, ° se Bom em cae | same time the dress was protected from the 
doubt? I need only add that the Malayo- | powder, excepting the exrenqumenkdencsinien 
Javanese etymology is that which has| at the second reference, where the, head was 
eeosieed he hallmark of Pool, Mieets! thrust out between curtains, behind which 
approval. Son Mewes. te |. was placed the subject of the toilet. 
en Sens eee At Kew, however, it is told that a small 
“James” University (10'S. v. 47, 92).— | Sash-window set in a solid partition was used, 
Another claimant to this designation might the operater at one side, the operated on at 
be “King James’s College at Chelsey,” of | the other, the head, or rather the neck, being 
which there is a long account, with an illus- | laid on the sill (the height convenient) in the 
tration, in Faulkner’s ‘ History of Chelsea,’ | ™2nner suggestive of the guillotine. The 
ed. 1829, ii. 218-34. This institution was | efiicacy or comfort of such an arrangement 
projected by Dr. Matthew Sutcliffe, Dean of | ppearing very doubtful, small credit can be 
Exeter (of whom there is a memoir in| g!ven to the reputed use of the little window, 
D.N.B.’), in the early part of the reign of | 1's probable purpose being simply to trans- 
King James I., and was intended as a College | mit borrowed light to the closet, the tra- 
| ditional service of which is fully creditable. 








for the study of polemical divinity. The King 
laid the first stone of the edifice 8 May, W. L. Rorrox. 
1609, and the charter of incorporation was! An inventory, made in 1790, of the man- 


sion at Benhall, Suffolk, mentions the “ladies’ 
powdering room.” Edward Duke, the first 
baronet of his house, built this seat, called 


granted on the same day in the following 
year. Notwithstanding royal and episcopal 
patronage, it did not prove a success, and it 


gradually died of inanition. In 1676 the| Benhall Lodge, in 1638. It passed succes- 
building was granted to the Royal Society,| sively to the Tyrells and the Rushes, and 
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was purchased by Admiral Sir Hyde Parker 
in 1801 ; he died 1807. The next proprietor, 
Edward Holland, pulled down the former 
house, and built the present. SIGMA. 


GoLpEN Noor at INNspruck (10° S, vy. 89). 
—According to Baedeker, 
* The ‘Goldne Dachl,’ a gilded copper roof, covering 
a rich late-Gothic balcony constructed in 1425, be- 
longs to a palace which Count Frederick of Tyrol 
‘with theempty pockets’ is said to have built ata 





cost of 30,000 ducats (about 14,000/.) in order to 
refute the imputation in his nickname...... The 
paintings on the outer wall represent the Emperor 
Maximilian and his two wives, and the well- 
executed armorial bearings in marble commemorate 
the restoration of the balcony by that emperor in 
1504.” 

However, a local guide, published at Inns- 
bruck in 1890, says that Maximilian was the 
builder, and not merely the restorer of the 
balcony and its roof. 

Joun B. Watnewricut. 

Murray's ‘Handbook for Southern Ger- 
many’ states that the Golden Roof is a sort 
of oriel window covered with a roof of gilt 
copper (not gold,as supposed by Mrs. A. 
Harris), which projects in front of the 
Furstenberg. It was built in 1425, by 
Frederick, Count of Tyrol, called in ridicule 
“with the Empty Purse,” who, “as the tra- 
dition runs, in order to show how ill-founded 
was the nickname, spent 30,000 dueats in 
this piece of extravagance, which probably 
rendered the sobriquet even more appro- 
priate than before.” HENRIETTA COLE. 

%, Philbeach Gardens, S.W. 


According to Brockhaus’s ‘ Conversation 
Lexikon,’ the nickname ‘tof the Empty 
Pocket” is an invention of the seventeenth 
century, and the Golden Roof was erected by 
Maximilian I. (1486 - 1519). Frederick’s 
pockets were pretty full when he died. Cf. 
his biography in Wurzbach, vol. vi., with 
the older biography on the subject. 

Kk. 
are also 


4s 4 
{Mr. Harry Hews and Sr. Swrrury 
thanked for replies. | 


NELSON'S SIGNAL (10 §, iv. 321, 370, 411, 
471, 533; v. 56).—Pror. Laucuron alludes 
to “the contemporary evidence of the ships’ 
logs,” and he adds that in some instances 
they give the code numbers. Is it not ob- 
vious that, if a man contradicts a statement, 
he is bound to produce his proof, with 
chapter and verse as to reference? Pror. 
LavGuTon does not do so. He does not 
even say distinctly that the required evidence 
is in existence. He only says that in some 





enstances code numbers are recorded. He 


does not say that those of this signal are. 
He says, ante, p. 56, that I think he ought 
to transcribe the logs. I of course hold him 
bound to prove the signal to have been what 
he says it was. As he has not done so, my 
calm conviction now is that he has no 
evidence to produce. If he has, it only 
requires one line, furnishing the total signal 
in words, with “that” and “ will” in code 
numbers, to satisfy readers of ‘N. &Q? 
To help him by a good example, there is 
one point on which I heartily apologize to 
him. I find he did not pronounce Nelson’s 
grammar correct, as I thought he had. He 
applies ‘fcorrect” to the Pasco story, not to 
Nelson. C. A. Warp. 


Walthamstow. 


Ivy Lane, Stranp (10% §. v. 81).—Dr. 
BRUSHFIELD’S interesting paper on this sub- 
ject suggests the inquiry whether any satisfac- 
tory explanation has been given of the ancient 
name of this lane, Ulebrig, which is found 
in the decree of the Cardinal Archbishop 
Stephen Langton and the other prelates who 
arbitrated in the dispute between the Bishop 
of London and the Abbot of Westminster 
respecting the limits of the parish of St. Mar- 
garet, 6 Hen. III., a.p. 1222. Can the mean- 
ing of this name be Woolbridge ? 

The errors in Cunningham's * Handbook’ 
referring to Strand Bridge and Ivy Bridge, 
which have been indicated by Dr. Brusu- 
FIELD, were pointed out by the late J. G. 
Nichols in Zhe Gentleman's Magazine, 1852, 
part i. pp. 577-9. There is, however, no 
doubt that, after the bridges that spanned 
the Strand had been destroyed, the term 
“bridge” was applied to the landing-piers 
at the river end of the two lanes.* Cunning- 
ham’s mistake lay in confining his definition 
of ‘‘bridge” to the piers, and thereby ex- 
cluding Stow’s explanation of what the 
bridges originally were. I may add that Mr. 
Walford, and not Mr. Thornbury, was re- 
sponsible for the errors—if errors they are, 
which is doubtful—that Dr. Brusurievp has 
pointed out in the third volume of ‘Old and 
New London.’ 

There is a brief, but accurate account of 
Ivy Lane at the time of its effacement in 
Middlesex and Herts Notes and (Jueries, 1896, 
ii. 90, 91. W. F. Pripeacx. 

If Dr. Brusnrietp’s statement with re- 
gard to the “halfpenny” steamboats on the 





*See Mr. Nichols in Gen/. Mag, 1852, part i- 
pp. 486, 487, for evidence as to the identity of 
“bridge” with “stairs” or “landing-place” as 


early as 1610, and in the case of the Temple Bridge 
much earlier. 
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Thames means that the service was discon- 
tinued émmediately after the explosion of the 
Cricket, I think he is mistaken. I remember 
the Ant and the Bee, and occasionally 
travelled by them; but this cannot have 
been so early as 1847. Speaking from 
memory only, I think the halfpenny boats 
were running at all events as late as 1854. 

Witiram HUuGues. 

62, Palace Road, Tulse Hill. 


Dr. BrusuFiecp’s interesting article set me 
a-thinking. Before the Embankment was 
made, this lane—gloomy, narrow, dark, the 
sky being visible only here and there between 
the backs of tall houses—led down to the 
muddy foreshore of the Thames. Ona the 
western side was the brick boundary of the 
Adelphi Arches. At the water’s edge a string 
of barges with connecting gangways led on 
to the crazy pier from which the halfpenny 
boats gallantly set off for London Bridge. 
An old volume of 7he Jllustrated London 
News in my possession contains a couple of 


drawings of the explosion of the Cricket, as | 


mentioned by Dr. Brusirietp ; there is also 
an account of the inquest, at which it was 
stated that the engineer used to wedge down 
the safety valve with a baton of wood ! 


| 





| ‘Supper at the Mill.’ 


But | 


this accident did not terminate the heroic | 


halfpenny service in 1847, as stated by Dr. 
BRUSHFIELD, although the accident may of 
course have interrupted it. The service was 
certainly a going concern (Jupiter and Venus 
being names of two of the boats) at least ten 
years later, as I frequently, as a boy with 
heart aglow, made the water journey about 
1857, perhaps a little later. 1 saw a day or 
two ago that the iron post and the top hinge 
of the gate that gave entrance to the lane 
from the Strand still cling to the wall of the 
shop immediately west of the Cecil Hotel. 

A yard or two to the east (or the west ?) of 
the steamboat pier in question was another 
barge, moored in front of “The Fox under 
the Hill.” “The Fox” was a_ waterside 
public-house, on the floating barge moored 
in front of which were tables and benches 
at which tired man might recuperate. In 
the fifties I was a “reading boy” at a large 
printing office in the neighbourhood, and in 
summer-time I often dined on the floating 
palace—happily if not sumptuously! [t was 
to “The Fox” that the boy Dickens must 
have picked his steps by way of the foreshore 
at low tide from the blacking warehouse in 
Hungerford Market (now Charing Cross 
Station) ; for he describes the resort and its 
customers in one of his works (possibly in 
his ‘Sketches’ ?). 








Immediately to the west of Ivy Lane still, 
of course, remain the Adelphi Arches—often 
called the Dark Arches. The principal arch 
yawns off South Strand (Durham Street, 


jnear Dent’s clock and opposite Bedford 


Street). Through these arches, in pre-Em- 
bankment days, one could reach the river. 
I had not entered them for nearly fifty 
years, but looked through them when passing 
the other day. I found that the western 
arch, which originally opened into a side 
street, was bricked up; but one could come 
in view of the Embankment, though there 
was no through way. 
W. J. Firzstmnons. 
Cromwell Avenue, Highgate. 


AUTIIORS OF QuoTATIONS WANTED (10% §, 
v. 108).— 
Is there never a chink in the world above 
Where they listen for [not ‘* to” ] words from below ? 
is from a song in Jean Ingelow’s poem 
W. H. Cummines. 
[Several correspondents refer to Miss Ingelow. ] 
_ I know not any tone 
So fit as thine to falter forth a sorrow 
is from ‘James Lee’s Wife, one of Browning's 
‘ Dramatis Persone.’ J. B. Dovetas. 


Wittiam Erty (10 §. v. 88).— Until, 
perhaps, twenty years ago, a niece of Etty's, 
Mrs. Robert Smithson, was living in York. 
She left children, and I believe that one of 
her sons is now resident at Hitchen. I was 


|given to understand that Mrs. Smithson 


represented the third volume of the Betsey 
or Bessy who lived for about a quarter of a 
century with her painter uncle and was his 
“domestic all-in-all.” See Gilchrist’s ‘ Life 
of William Etty, R.A’ vol. i. p. 222. In the 
preface to that work Mrs. ‘‘ Bennington” 
of ‘N. & Q.’ appears as Mrs. Binnington. 
Sr. Swirarn. 


Newson Retiec ry Corsica (10 §, v. 89).— 
I venture to suggest that there has been 
some error in the report of Mr. Norgate’s 
lecture, for I do not see how or when Nelson 
could possibly have made any presentation 
to a church in Corsica. Certainly he could 
not have done so when he was in the Medi- 
terranean as Commander-in-Chief, 1803-5. 
On the other hand, he did at that time pre- 
sent articles of silver to some of the churches 
along the north coast of Sardinia, and, in 
particular, to the church at Maddalena, a 
cross and two candlesticks. (See ‘ Nelson,’ 
in “ Men of Action Series,” p. 193.) It seems 
not improbable that this is what Mr. Nor- 
gate referred to. J. K. Laucuron, 
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Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Enalish Voyages of the Sixteenth Century. By 
Walter Raleigh. (Glasgow, MacLehose & Sons.) 
Halkluytus Posthumus ; or, Purchas His Pilgrimes. 
By Samuel Purchas, B.D. Vols. IX. and X. 
(Same publishers.) 
First saabak in April, 1905, as an introduction to 
the sple ndid reissue by Messrs. MacLehose of 
Hakluyt’s ‘ Navigations,’ Prof. Raleigh’s volume 
constitutes the best portal through which one may 
pass into the enchanted land of early English 
travel. 
all, and that to enter ee 7 neither permission 
nor passport 1s sag“ “hat is said, however, 
at the outset by Prof. Raleiah concerning “the 
great prose epic of the modern E nglish nation” is 
true : it is but an incident in aw orld-drama which 


It is true that the land itself lies open to | 


| 
| 
| 


| by Edward Terry, 


| holding the sceptre in her right hand and the orb 


in her left. 

The two volumes of Purchas just issued bring us 
half way towards completion of Purchas’s magni- 
ticent collection. Vol. ix. opens with the relation 
‘* Master of Arts and Student of 
Christ-Church in Oxford,” of his voyage to the Kast 
Indies. Many of the features on which he com- 
ments intelligently are still to be observed, and 
others have but recently disappeared. Fights with 
the Portuguese — often of the most determined 
character on both sides—are well described. Some 
characteristic proceedings of Master Coryat are 
related. An interesting account is given of the 
clepsydra clocks. Lewis Barthema, whose narrative 
follows, seems almost to have anticipated the deeds 
of Sir Richard Burton. Some of his accounts are 
singularly naive, and he describes, with a freedom 


; that must have shocked some of his English com- 


** unrolls its vast theme leisurely, observing none of | 


the unities.”” The average reader is according ly 
the better for a preface of the sort now given, 
which enables him to judge of Hakluyt’s voyages 
as a consistent and homogeneous whole, and not as 
a series of more or less disconnected fragments. 
Students of the Professor’s work will understand 
the origin and significance of Hi ikluyt’s great and 
pious labours. Three separate parts supply all 
that can be desired. 


assiduous questors after passages North-East, Far 
East or North-West, and all who sought to bridge 
or pierce the huge unbroken continent that stretc hed 
from Nova Zembla to Magellan—the Portuguese 
and Italian navigators ; the: Spanish cavaliers, ' who, 
unable to exterminate with sufficient rapidity by 
the sword, called in the aid of the Inquisition ; the 
English shinai the Frenchmen and the Datch- 
men; and all who joined in the pursuit of treasure 

or the search for the earthly paradise or the realm 
of Ophir. A second instalment deals with Richard 
Hakluyt himself. who, cleric though he was, con- 
trived to build himself an immortality scarcely less 


assured than that of our _Drakes, Raleghs, Haw- 
kinses, Frobishers, Grenvilles, Cavendishes, and 


the like: while a third shows the influence of the 
English voyages upon poetry and imagination. ‘To 
not a few readers the last portion will be the most 
interesting and significant. Those most familiar 
with the Tudor literature generally, and the Tudor 
drama in particular, know how potent an influenc e 
was exercised by the precise details narrated in the 
voyages no less than by the general spirit of dis- 
covery current in the epoch. Nowhere else is the 
literary influence of these things so well and so 
nobly shown as in the ‘ Musophilus’ of Samuel 
Daniel, and it is gratifying to discover the most 
pregni ant and prophetic passages of Daniel quoted 
in the Professor's volume. Though expressly in- 
tended to serve for Hi: ukluyt, ‘Kh nglish us oyages’ are 
just as useful in connexion with Coryat's ‘( ‘rudities, 
and, in a sense. with this first reprint of the 
Purchas collection. It is, however, bootless to 
insist upon this fact, since we cannot ‘readily fancy 
any purchaser separating the various works, or 
regarding them as other than one inspired ‘and 
precious whole. As frontispiece to a valuable and 





delightful volume appears a finely reproduced por- 
trait of Queen Elizabeth, wearing her crown, 


and 


peers, the queenly interest in his nudity. To 
temperance he assigns the great age of 125 years 
often attained by the natives. Much of the pious 
comment and edifying retlection with which the 
comments of Catholic observers are accompanied 
must be attributed to Purchas himself. ‘To the 
student of primitive culture or folk-lore the work 
ofters unending attraction. Asa rule, men of Latin 
race deal more freely with such subjects than 
Englishmen. Richard Jobson is, however, an ex- 
ception, and is sutticiently outspoken. 

In vol. x. the book of Antonio Galvanos of ‘The 


, | Discoveries of the World’ occupies a considerable 
The tirst deals with the voyagers themselves, the | ! 


space. It includes some romance: see the tender 
story of the discovery by Macham of the isle of 
Madera and its consequences. Among the more 
interesting portions of this volume are Coryat’s 
travels to and observations in Constantinople, and 
the ‘ Briefe Memoriall’ of the travels of Sir Robert 
Sherley. We have also an account of those Dutch 
proceedings at Amboyna which subsequently moved 
to indignation Cromwell and Dryden. 


Scenes froin ¢ Wd Prayhooks, vrranged as an Intro- 
duction to Shak: speare. By Percy Simpson, M.A. 
(Oxford, C vite Press.) 

A warry idea is here admirably carried out. A 

series of scenes from Shakespeare, Beaumont and 

Vletcher, Marlowe, Heywood, Marston, and Mas- 

singer are so arranged by the assistant master at 

St. Olave’s Grammar School as to form a pleasant 


guide to Shakespeare and the Tudor stage. Intro- 
ductions on ‘A Shakespearean Play’ and ‘Shake- 


speare’s Theatre’ reveal much observation and 
knowledge, some. of it practical : a presentation, 
from Mr. Sidney Lee’s ‘ Life of Shakespeare,’ of the 
famous 1596 design of the Swan Theatre, serves as 
frontispiece : and the whole, which is intended for 
schools and the young, forms a most helpful and 
valuable volume. ‘The stage notes are specially 
useful, and there is a glossary. 

Poens of Lo Ndited by G. K. A. Bell. (Rout- 

ledge & Sons.) 

EVERY 
woman, 


youth with a love for ‘wine, 
may frame his own anthology. 
annexed to the cheap 
Library,” is as good as 
another, and joins in rather higgledy - piggledy 
order many delightful compositions from Wyatt 
to William Watson. More pains should have 
been taken. The first two lines of the second 


ingenious 
and song,” 
The present, which is 
reissne of **The Muses’ 
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stanza of ‘ Phillida flouts me” are so printed as to 
destroy the rime and produce cacophony. The 
name Phillida is, moreover, throughout spelt 
‘*Phillada,” a sad oversight. There are many 
exclusions and one or two inclusions we regret, 
but the general result is pleasing ; it could scarcely, 
indeed, be otherwise. 


Edited by Frank Karslake. 


Book- Auction Records. p 
' October to December, 105, 


—Vol. HI. Part IL. 
(Karslake & Co.) 
Mr. Karsiakk& opens this new part with an inter- 
esting account of Messrs. Hodgson’s firm, an illus- 
tration being given of their handsome auction-room. 
Very different was the old room where Mr. Edmund 
Hodgson, the grandfather of the present members 
of the firm, used to sell. This was under the 
stationer’s shop at the corner of Chancery Lane, 
very dark and gloomy ; but Mr. Hodgson, with his 
genial, pleasant manners, made buyers forget this. 
The firm moved to its present premises in June, 

1863. 

There are many prices in this valuable record we 
should like to quote, did space permit. We cor- 
dially agree with Mr. Karslake when he writes 
that ‘‘ with all its drawbacks, the trade of second- 
hand bookselling remains an attractive, interesting, 
and cultured calling. If all the members do not 
fultil the requirements and duties completely, that 
does not detract from the merits of a most intel- 
lectual and commendable pursuit.” 


The Englishwoman’s Year- Book and Directory, 
Edited by Emily Janes. (A. & C. Black.) 

Tuts useful work has reached its twenty-sixth 

year of publication, and is better than ever. 

section on ‘Sports and Pastimes and Social Life’ 

has been rewritten, and under most headings 

increase or improvement is to be traced. 


Horace. Rev. W. Tuckwell, M.A. 
fons.) 

To the “ Miniature Series of Great Writers” has 
been added a life of Horace by the Rev. W. Tuck- 
well, which, short as it is, is a model of tasteful 
criticism. It has eight illustrations, preserves a 
charming atmosphere, and is a delightful companion 
for the scholar. 


Peg Woflington. 
Introduction by Richard Garnett. 
Press.) 

To The King’s Novels” has been added this prose 
rendering by Charles Reade of his and Tom Taylor’s 
well-known ‘Masks and Faces,’ which, so far as 
we recall, is not always, if often, included in its 
author's collected works. It has a portrait of Peg 
by Houston in mezzotint, after Pickering, and is, 
like other tine booklets of the same series, well 
printed and prettily got up. 


By (Bell & 


3y Charles Reade. With an 
(De La More 


Northamptonshire Legends put into Rhyme. By 
Charles Wise. (Kettering, W. Kk. & J. Goss.) 
Mr. Wise, the author of ‘Rockingham Castle and 


the Watsons,’ and other works of a similar class, 


has turned into verse some of the legends with 
which he is familiar, and has issued them with all 
reservation of right, with illustrations, and witha 
request (with which we comply) that the stories 
may not be narrated. As the work of a contributor 
whom we know to be advanced in years they have 
much spirit. 





The | 


BooKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 

WE have received an unusually large number of 
catalogues for mid-February. Now that we are in 
the busy season we shall feel obliged by our friends 
sending their catalogues early. 

Mr. Thomas Baker’s catalogue is chiefly theo- 
logical, and includes Neale’s ‘Eastern Church,’ 
4 vols., 1850, 5/. 5s. 

Mr. L. H. Blackwell, of Oxford, has items under 
Antiquarian, Bibliograpby, Folk-lore, &e. We note 
Smith’s ‘Collectanea Antiqua,’ 1848-80, printed for 
subscribers only, 4/. 7s. 6d.; Foster’s ‘ Miniature 
Painters, 2 vols., folio, 5/. 5s., and ‘The Stuarts,” 
10/. 10s.; Ralston’s *‘ Russian Folk-Tales,’ 15s ; first 
edition of Kingsley’s ‘ Hypatia,’ 1853, 1/. 15s.; and 
Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1880-1905, 171. 17s. 

Mr. Richard Cameron, of Edinburgh, has a Cata- 
logue of Scottish History, Ballads, Drama, Fine 
Arts, &c. We may mention Jamieson’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary,’ 5 vols., 4/. 10s.; and a Manuscript Diary of 
an Edinburgh Lawyer, 1827-34. The latter contains 
a detailed account of the Theatrical Fund dinner 
held at Edinburgh, 23 February, 1827, where Scott 
first declared himself to be the author of the 
Waverley Novels. 

Mr. Bertram Dobell has a rare collection relating 
to the drama, including a first edition of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, 1647, 21/.; and Sharpe’s ‘The 
Noble Stranger,’ 1640, 6/. 6s.—at sig. G4 of the 
| latter is a reference to Shakespeare's ‘ Venus and 
| Adonis.’ Under Shakespeare is an exceptionally 
| fine copy of the Second Folio, 1632, 125/. Under 
| Charles Lamb is Moxon’s memoir of him, privately 
| printed, and very rare, 1835, 4/. 4s. This is a pre- 





| sentation copy to Robert Southey, ‘*With the 
Writer’s best wishes, and first attempt in prose.” 

Mr. William Downing, of Birmingham, has a fine 
specimen of illuminated work, a fifteenth-century 
Latin version of the Psalms of David, 10/. 10s 
Burton’s ‘Scotland,’ 9 vols., 1867, is 87. 8s. Under 
John Bright are seven autograph letters, price 21s. 
One to Charles Sturge contains this passage: ‘ E 
suppose my acceptance of office will seem at best a 
very doubtful step to thee, as it seems to me.” A. 
copy of Pierce Egan’s ‘Life in London,’ 1828, is 
priced 3/. 3s.; and a set of the ‘Musées Francais et 
Royal,’ 10/. 10s. 

Mr. William Dunlop, of Edinburgh, has works 
relating to Africa, America, English topography, 
and general literature. 

Messrs. William George’s Sons, of Bristol, have 
a set of Spedding’s ‘Bacon, 1864-91, 14 vols., 
4/. 4/.; Dryden’s ‘ Fables,’ with drawings by Lady 
Diana Beauclerk, engraved by Bartolozzi, 1797, 
3/. 3s.: Cotman’s ‘ Antiquities of Norfolk,’ Bohn, 
1838, 32 10s.; Sauvigny’s ‘ Essais Historiques sur les 
Meeurs des Franeais,’ 1785-92, 2/. 10s.;  Kerr’s 
‘Voyages and Travels,’ 1811-24, 3/. 3s. ; Giraldus de 
Barri’s ‘Itinerary of Archbishop Baldwin through 
Wales in 1188,’ 1806, 4/. 10s. ; ‘The Speaker’s Com- 
mentary,’ 11 vols, 3/. 10s.; anda remarkably large: 
copy of the ‘Nuremberg Chronicle,’ 1493, 167. 16s. 
There are also first editions of Borrow. 

Mr. William Glaisher’s fresh list of Publishers’ 
Remainders is full of tempting bargains. 

Mr. Haslam has some interesting sketches made 
by Katharine Fry, a daughter of Elizabeth Fry, 
well known in her day as an indefatigable archzo- 
logist. One series, made on the Continent, 1829-60, 
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is priced 40/. The other series contains monu- 
mental and armorial remains, Croydon, Lincoln, 
Beverley, York, Bristol, &e., S02. 

Mr. John Hitchman, of Birmingham, has Hill’s 

‘Organs and Organ Cases of the Middle Ages,’ 
6/. Gs. : Racinet’s ‘Le Costume Historique,’ rare, 
11/7. lis. ; Stubbs’s ‘ Cambridge,’ 
32. 5s. D'Urfey’s ‘Wit and Mirth.’ Pearson's 
reprint. 3/. l5s.; Hogarth, 2 vols, folio, largest 
paper, 1821, very rare. 6/.10s.: Linton’s * Masters of 
Wood Engraving” 3/.3s.: and a tine copy of 
Plutarch, 1612, 4/. 4s. 

Mr. G. A. Poynder, of Reading, has Thoresby’s 
* Topography of Leeds,’ 1816, 3/. 3s. ; a set of ** The 
Delphin Classics,” 1819-21, 87. 8s. 3 and The Geutle- 
man's Maya-ine, 1732 to 1853, 7/. 7s. He also sends 
us a Clearance Catalogue. 

Mr. Ludwig Rosenthal, of Munich, is full of 
energy. Only a fortnight back we noticed his 
Catalogue of Catholic Theology : to-day we have a 
fresh list from him, No. 110, devoted to Le Dane- 
mark. la Suede et la Norvege; L’Invasion des 
Suédois en Allemagne; Le Slesvig-Holstein jusquwa 
IS64; Les Pays-Polaires. 

Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son have important 
remainders included in their last list of surplus 


} se 
HOOKS. 


Messrs. Henry Sotheran & Co. have published a | 


special illustrated catalogue of books from the 
library of Sir Henry Irving, also personal relics and 
drawings. We note the following: Dickens, 
13 vols., 147. l4s. ( Barnaby Rudge’ 
by Irving); ‘Clavis Homerica,” with John P. 
Kemble’s autograph and a letter from Mrs. Siddons, 
12/. 12s. ; the Henry Irving Shakespeare, 9/. 9s. ; 
the ‘Temple edition, 40 vols., 9’. 9s.; ‘Much Ado 
about Nothing.’ twelve pen-and-ink drawings of 
Irvirg and Ellen Terry, by A. Eleanor Taylor, 25/. : 
a letter of David Garrick’s, 42/.: and a memorial 
illustration of the life of Edmund Kean (1717-1833), 


being 343 portraits of Kean and his contemporaries, | 


with original playbills, 5 vols., a rare collection, 2007. 
The relics include the sword used in ‘ Macbeth,’ 
12/.: the dagger, designed by Burne-Jones, worn in 
‘King Arthur,’ 38/.; Eugene Aram’s lamp, 22/. 10s.: 
purse formerly belonging to Edmund Kean, 22/. 10s. ; 


sword and dagger worn in the character of Mephis- | 
i There are also por- | 


topheles in ‘ Faust,’ 31/. 10s. € 
traits of Ellen Terry and Peg Woflington: and 
among pictures and drawings, Cattermole’s ‘ Ham- 
let’s Address to the Players,’ 267. 5s., and a design 
for the costume of Othello by Tenniel, 21/. 

Mr. James Thin, of Edinburgh, has a set of 
Blackwood, 1817-1904, 18/7. 10s.; Bentham’s Works, 
11 vols., 1843, 9/.: Lodge’s ‘ Portraits,’ 6/. Gs. ; 
Palwographical Society’s Publications, 1873-94, 
6 vols., roval folio, 30/.; Transactions of the Royal 
Society, Edinburgh, 1788-1900, very scarce, 55’. : 
Scottish Text Society’s Publications, 22/. 10s. ; and 
the New Spalding Club’s Publications, 1887-1902, 
S/. 8s. There is a list of works on India; also a 
large collection of Scott’s works, including many 
first editions. 

Mr. Thomas Thorp, of Reading, has a number of 
items under Africa and America, also under 
Angling. Under Berkshire is a rare and valuable 
collection of views (over 1,000), 6 vols., elephant 
folio. 1207. An edition of Chaucer, 1635, is 37. 3s ; first 
edition of Law’s ‘Serious Call,’ 7/. 7s.; first edition 
of Madame D’Arblay’s ‘ Camilla,’ 1796, 27. 2s.; ‘Eton 


| 
School 


édition de luxe, | 


contains notes | 





Lists, 1791 to 1850” 15s.: FitzGerald’s 
‘Readings in Crabbe,’ Quaritch, 1883, rare, 3/. 
Library Edition of Froude’s ‘ England,’ 12 vols., 
7l. 17s. 6/.; Fox-Davies’s ‘Armorial Families,’ 2/. ; 
and ‘ The Faerie Queene,’ the limited edition of 
1896, 5/. 5s. 

Messrs. Henry Young & Sons, of Liverpool, have 
under Archaica a reprint of scarce old English 
prose tracts, 1575-1620, 5 vols., 5/7. 5s. A tirst edition 
of ‘Marmion,’ with autograph letter of Scott, is 
ol. 5s.3; Froude’s ‘ Life of Carlyle.’ 4 vols., with 
three autograph letters, 7/. 10s.; Byron’s Works, 
extra-illustrated, with Moore’s Life, 9 vols., 21/.; 
Report of the Voyage of the Challenger, 16 vols., 
half-morocco, 20/.; Pugin’s ‘ Eeclesiastical Orna- 
ment, first edition, IS46, 4/7. 4s.: a complete set of 
The Dial, 1840-44, Boston, U.S.A., 7/. 7s.3 a very 
tine copy of Manwood’s ‘Forest Laws,’ 1598, 
7/. 10s. ; the original edition of Lavater, 15/. 15s. ; 
the Library edition of Lever’s Works, 37 vols.. 37/.; 
Pennant, a complete set, 27 vols. in 22, 1776-1801, 
25/.; Prynne’s ‘ Histriomastix,’ first edition, 1633, 
d/. 15s. ; Scott’s * Border Antiquities,’ first edition, 
Isl4, 7/. 7x.; and nderbie’s ‘Cambria Triumphans,’ 
the extremely rare first edition, witha large number 
of coats of arms, 1661, 5/. 5s. There are also inter- 


esting specimens of early printing and an illuminated 
MS. of the Koran. 


Rotices to Correspondents, 

We must call special attention to the followirg 
notices :— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for puk- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith, 

Wer cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

Wer cannot undertake to advise correspondents 
as to the value of old books and other objects or as 
to the means of disposing of them. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 


| each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 


slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
yut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
Ladin the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 

M. C. L. (New York).—Some weeks ago we 
forwarded to the latest address we had of yours a 
letter from a correspondent. This letter has heen 
returned to him through the Dead Letter Office. 
He is very anxious to communicate with you; 
and if you will furnish us with your present 
address, we will forward another letter from him. 

S. SypENuAM.—Forwarded. 


NOTICE, 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ‘* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘‘The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do net 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 








